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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FaRM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful i inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this aper are signed en persons, and 
= prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 

ony loss santeined by trusting advertisers who ane > to be 

iberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
ae of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to ‘them ; (3) R hol ds good two months after the trans- 
action . that is, we must have notice 
within this time; ya} we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall’ not attempt to ‘adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It isa wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 








~ Apples fed to stock will reduce the size of the 
feed bill. 

Frail folks who prize health should put on 
flannel now. 

Oh, the red-root, and the parsley! 
feed, though. 

It is too early to hang up the brush scythe and 
the grubbiug hoe. 

Wouldn’tit pay better to sow that poor field with 
rye instead of wheat? 

A little more “‘If you please” and ‘ Thank 
you” will help to lighten labor and brighten the 
home life. 

A common garden trowel with the point ground 
off is handy for taking seed out of pumpkins. 
The seed should not be fed to animals. 

The potatoes will keep better if dug on a dry 
clear day and placed in bins with slatted bottoms 
raised a few inches above the cellar floor. 

Early fall is the best time of year at the North 
for planting all the small fruits except strawber- 
ries. J.H. Hale, of Conn., says so, and he knows. 


Good. pig 














‘Fresh, ripe, uncooked fruit should be made 1 a 
part of every meal. Fruit is canned and pre- 
served to keep it, not to make it better or'more 
wholesome. 





Old Peter Tumbledown has had a streak of bad 
luck for some time back. Lightning killed one 
of his best cows in the field and struck his barn, 
knocking off a few more shingles and clap-boards. 
Every time it rains now his hay mows are soaked. 
But this does not injure the hay as it was spoiled 
before it was putin. His little boy got into the 
Paris green that was carelessly left within reach 
when Peter went out to poison the potato bugs 
on his late potatoes. The boy died, the bugs 
lived. All the neighbors say, the boy is ‘‘ better 
off.” Peter was so affected that he sought solace 
in the contents of the jug. The potatoes have 
succumbed to the bugs and weeds. 








Heart of mine, be glad and gay ; 
Wear thy festival array ; 

Sing thy song for gathered fruit ; 
Why should’st thou alone be mute, 
When the winds, from sea to sea, 
Ring in chords of jubilee? 

After waiting, after prayer, 

After pain and toil and care, 
After expectation long, 

Lo ! the bright fulfillments throng. 
Gleam the apples through the leaves, 
Thickly stand the golden sheaves ; 
Earth is ail in splendor dressed ; 
Queenly fair, she sits at rest, 
While the deep delicious day 
Dreams its happy life away. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

I pick off melons that set now to give the big 
ones a better chance to ripen. 

My grapes have not rotted this season neither 
have they been stung with the curculio. The 
rose bug took them all! 

After trying several varicties of so-called, extra 
early Lima beans I have concluded that the best 
way to get them extra early is to save seed from 
the lower pods that ripen first. 

I planted a new asparagus bed quite late in the 
spring but by keeping it perfectly clean and cul- 
tivating it frequently up to date I have secured a 
very fine growth. 

Anyone can raise grape seedlings and originate 
new varieties. Let some of the finest bunches of 
your best grapes hang on the vine until dead ripe. 
Wash out the seeds and sow in rows like peas 
but not toothickly. Cover them twoinches deep. 
Do not fertilize the soil with stable manure, 
ground bone and ashes are better. They will 
sprout inthespring. Donot prune for two years. 

We are enjoying the Norwood Sweet Corn sent 
out by the Editor of the F. J. Sweet and good 
is the verdict. 

The Golden Jenny cantaloupe is very fine in 
flavor but later than Jenny Lind. I left but one 








plant in a hill and found it sufficient. If plant- 
ing a field full I should make the hills close to- 
gether, say five feet, and-leave but one plant inea* 
hill. 

When the worms get on the celery I spray with 
Pyrethrum water, one ounce to the gallon. Mix 
the powder with enough water to make a paste 
and stir this in the water. 

The new broad leaved tomatos rot as badly as 
the rest. Whata pity. Thoseon trelises do bet- 
ter than those left to run on theground. It pays 
in small gardens to put upthe trelis such as I de- 
scribed last spring. 








HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 98, 
BY JACOB BIGGLE, : 

The season at Elmwood has been favorable thus 
far and we have had goodcrops. Although prices 
have not been high, what we have sold has 
brought us fair returns. I think Tim has done 
well financially and otherwise. He seems to be 
in good spirits. Affairs having been as I related, 
and as was illustrated in the December F. J., it 
will be no surprise to my readers when I tell them 
that the young man is married. 

Like all young men of grit and industrious babits 
he has the laudable ambition to secure a home 
and an establishment of hisown. Seeing this and 
knowing his worth, I have taken him in as part- 
ner at Elmwood. We are not incorporated as 
Biggle & Co., but it amounts to the same thing. 
Tim is to grow the crops, market them and look 
after the stock. We each furnish half the seed. 
I furnish all teams, except one horse, all necessary 
tools and fertilizers and all the stock. We each 
get half the net returns from the sales of all field 
crops and Tim gets one-third of the sales of calves, 
colts, butter and milk. He also has a half acre 
for a garden, and all the butter and milk they 
wisb to use in the family. I reserve for our own 
use the small fruit patch and garden and expect, 
with Mike’s help, to cultivate it. We have an 
understanding that I still own the farm and have 


* the deciding vote in its management when I de- 


sire to exercise the right. 

Harriet and I concluded to give up a part of 
our house to Tim and his wife. They have their 
own table, and, I may add, theirown hammock 
under the big elm where they sit evenings. 

We think Tim showed good judgement in se- 
lecting a wife, although the neighbors to whom 
she was @ stranger expressed much surprise when 
they learned that he had married a boarding 
school miss. She was so fortunate as to have a 
sensible mother who taught her how to help her- 
self and others. So, boarding school has put 
some polish on, but has not spoiled her one bit, 
nor made her silly. Harriet finds in her much 
comfort and help in many ways. She does not 
hesitate to take hold and help in the kitchen, at 
the sewing machine, or in the parlor when Harriet 
needs her. 

We are delighted with the present arrangement, 
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and both Harriet and I feel relieved of a great deal 
of care. In July we took atrip up the country to 
see some old friends, leaying the young folks in 
charge. We might have enjoyed the visit if it had 


| separating’point where the limb of the tree leaves off, | 
| and the stem of the fruit begins. 


When the stem 


| leaves the tree at the joint easily, by a slight twist 
| or lifting of the fruit, it is ready to come off; the | 


not rained half of the time and been unbearably hot | 


the other half. 

The heat and abundant rains have made a big crop 
of corn at Elmwood ; an average yield of 80 bushels 
peracre is assured. The same conditions have made 
a tremendous crop of weeds, especially in the potato 
field. We were compelled to get the potatoes out 
early for fear we could not find the rows later in the 
season, and because we feared, also, that they would 
rot in the moist, warm soil. 

fhe yield was not short of 300 bushels, and 
although we got but one to one and a half dollars 
per barrel they paid Tim pretty well and I gotenough 
to pay the cost of the fertilizer and Paris green and 
most of the seed. We sold the whole lot out of the 
field and have thus saved a possible loss from the rot 
and at least a loss of 20 per cent. from handling and 
shrinkage. 

The weather all through oats’ harvest was 
“‘catchey.” After we cut them with a binder 
the rain set in and wet them through and through. 
We had to open the sheaves and let them lie for 
more than a week. We put the thresher right in 
the field and threshed them out as soon as possible 
to save further handling and waste. They are so 
dark and rusty as to be almost unsalable, so we are 
likely to have plenty of outs for the stock this winter. 
Perhaps it is not so much loss after all for I believe 
it would pay farmers to use more oats than they are 
accustomed to do. 

Our apple crop is light this year and we ehall have 
to do our best to keep the fruit through the winter. 
I shall try the plan I wrote about last November for 
storing apples. It is todiga V-shaped trench on 
the cold side of a hill, make a trough of same shape 
out of two feet wide boards, nail slats across this, 
put it in the bottom of the trench, lay straw on 
the side of the trench, put in the fruit and cover with 
straw and earth as in pitting roots and apples in the 
ordinary way. The wooden trough serves as a ven- 
tilator and is left open at the lower end except in 
very cold weather or in warm, muggy weather. 

I have a letter forwarded to me by the Editor 
of the Farm JournAL from a friend who thinks 
he has a better method than mine. I will give 
the substance of it as briefly as I can. He 
hand-picks with great care and picks early. The 
fruit is assorted and put at once into barrels. 
The barrels have the bottoms bored full of half- 
inch holes. When filled they are set in the shade 
of a tree on scantling to raise them a few inches 
fromtheground. They arethen covered with boards 
raised a little above the top of the barrels. Here 
they remain until freezing weather when they are 
again assorted and put in the cellar, care being taken 
to keep them, as before, a few inches above the floor. 
The circulation of the air up through the bottom is 
thought to be the secret of the success our friend has 
had with this method. He has, he says, kept Para- 
dise, York Imperial, Baldwin and other varieties 
solid and crisp up to July. 

QUESTIONS 


_ 





ANSWERED. 


PLD DDI OOD OOOO ST 








perenne 
How many quarts per acre will a good black rasp- 
berry yield yearly ? 
With the right treatment and a favorable season 
50 bushels may be expected. 


Can you tell me the best time to sow Kentucky blue 
grass, and the amount of seed per acre? 
Marwell, Neb. Ey ky 
Sow in the fall; 10 or 15 pounds per acre. 


What can be done with moles that are destroying the 
sod in the lawn, eating lily bulbs, uprooting flower 
beds, etc.? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Soak some corn and with a small knife blade make 

an opening in the soft spot of the grain and insert a 
very little bit of white arsenic. With a stick make 
holes and drop the grains here and there along the 
track. Be careful to cover up the holes made by the 
stick. The poison may be put also in dry meal or 
bits of potato. 

Ihave some good apples and pears in my lot, pur- 

chased last spring, but know nothing of fruit, ex- 
cepting to eat it. How shall I know when they are 


in the best condition to gather and keep well ? 
When fruits are ripe, or rather mature, they get 
ready to be picked without difficulty, by forming a 


tree has completed its work. 
comes 100 easily. eA. ws 
I would be much obliged to you for information as to 
where silk worms can be obtained, what kinds are 
best, and where I can get a book that treats on the 
Is it a profitable business ? 
Adams Co., Pa. Mrs. W. S. 8S. 
It is a first rate business to let alone. We cannot 
give our correspondent the information she seeks, 


subject, 


| and our conviction is that we would be doing her a 


| had books and eggs to eell. 


kindness to withhold it, if we could. About the only 
profit in the business has been obtained by those who 
Those who have grown 


| the raw silk have hac .o sell their labor very cheap. 











‘growth. 


B. R. B. 


How shall I treat peach pits to have them grow well? 
Wash clean, and dry enough to prevent moulding. 
Keep so until fall, then, when hard freezing may be 
expected, place in a box with alternate layers of sand 
or light soil, and bury a foot or so under ground. 
The moisture an frost will open their hard shells, 
and prepare them for germination. A week or two 
before planting time,which is as early as the ground 
is fit to work, examine, and if they have not opened 
they may be cracked with a light hammer, striking 
a light blow on the edge. Mix the seeds with moist 
earth, and keep in a warm place to germinate, just 
as you would corn. Plant in rows in the garden, 
a:.d give good garden culture fora year. J. A. W. 


How can I construct an ice house of stone or brick 
so as to preserve the ice ? 

Ice will not keep well in contact with stone or 
brick. The form of such a structureis not material, 
the main point is to have a dead air space of 8 to 12 
inches between the wallandthe ice. Set upstudding 
all around the wall and nail tarred building paper on 
these and on top of this nail boards. This we think 
is better than filling the space with saw dust. In- 
stead of the tarred felt we should use the ‘“‘ raw hide” 
paper sold by C. 8. Garrett & Sons of Philadelphia. 
This is water proof and air proof also. Good venti- 
lation overhead is important, and so is drainage un- 
derneath. 


1. Given good soil highly manured and thoroughly 
cultivated, what yield may be expected of an acre 
of strawberries planted in rows? The land isa 
side hill with an east and south exposure. 2. How 
many bunches of Conover’s Colossal Asparagus 
may be grown per acre under thorough cultivation ? 
1. A fair and reasonable expectation would be 

3000 or 4000 quarts of berries, the profits would 

depend on various contingencies. 2. The size of a 

crop of asparagus depends chiefly on the quantity of 

manure the grower applies. We cannot give a 

definite answer tothe inquiry. Perhaps some of our 

readers can do so. Wesaw in market last spring a 

bunch with the usual number of shoots in it that stood 

25 inches tall and weighed 27 pounds. B. R. B. 


When shall I cut my corn to have the stalks the best ? 
When the corn begins to glaze the stalks are the 
fullest of food elements. It is there to supply the 
wants of the ears. This is the time to cut and cure 
the stalks, or to put them into tae silos. There is 
the most nutrition stored in them at this period of 
The mature ears, or those near maturity, 
will not be reduced in value by cuttingthem. There 
is a difference of one-half in the value of stalks cut 
at this period and those cut when they are dry: the 
sugar in them passes beyond the degree of digesti- 
bility, and so do the gases and juices, and half the 
food value is lost. When the frost kills the stalks 
the sugar ferments and the stalks do not have one- 
fourth their feeding value. Every farmer should 
try his best to secure the corn stalks in the best pos- 
sible condition. F. D.C. 


What kinds of wool now sell for the most ? 
New YORKER. 

The finest, XX Picnic and Picklock, and X in 
quality with an extra long staple. All of the com- 
mon Merino wool, and even that of first quality, sells 
lower than medium and coarse wool which has a 
strong staple. The reason for this state of things is 
found in the fact that there is never enough of the 
Saxony quality of wool, 7. e. wool very fine, and there 


is now a more extensive demand for strong medium 
e 


Do not wait until it | 


| they are more profitable. 





and coarse. The woolen mills of America cannot 


| compete with the foreign in the manufacture of fine 


fabrics, and many of them haveshut down. This re- 
duces the demand for Merino wool, and the market 
is dull for this quality of wool. Lighter wools go 
further in manufacturing, and with a close margin 
The farmer who breeds 
mutton sheep which shear well is now up head. 

F. D. C. 


What ailed my calf? It was taken suddenly with 
Srothing at the mouth and turned round and round, 
seemed wild, and died in about an hour. 

Burnt Mills, Md. i. ?. @; 

Jt may have been constipated, or it had some form 
of colic. Cattle often have megrims, or “ blind 
staggers,” caused by indigestion, or congestion of the 
stomach and bowels. Doses of physic should be 
given which will act promptly. Apply hot water to 
tke surface of the body and rub the animal to bring 
the blood to the surface. Give light and laxitive 
foods. Too much meal, and milk too rich in butter 
fats, will make calves sick. Colds wiil also cause in- 
ternal inflammations and congestion similar to this 

calf. Calves should be carefully fed and have a 

shelter to go under. When there is an acute internal 

inflammation the nerve centres of the head will be 
affected and the animal act crazy. A cool compress 
should be bound onto the head to relieve the pain. 

The seat of most diseasesisthestomach. The moral 

is obvious. F. D.C. 


Please inform me how to keep seed sweet potatoes over 
winter in large quantities. If the method is a 
trade secret can you refer me to any one who will 
give me instructions for pay ? 

There is no secret about the art of keeping sweet 
potatoes. Potatoes affected with black rot, ground 
rot, or any disease will not keep. If they have been 
subjected to hard frosts before digging they will not 
keep. It is a waste of time and labor to store such 
stock. Potatoes grown in low ground or subjected 
to a long spell of wet weather before digging are 
liable torot. But, given sound potatoes dug and 
stored in a reasonably dry condition ina dry cellar 
or other room, dried off by artificial heat when first 
put in, and atemperature maintained of about 60° to 
70° during the winter, there is no difficulty about 
preserving them until needed for seed in March and 
April. Put them in bins containing from twenty- 
five to fifty bushels. Do not disturb them until they 
are to be taken out to be put in the hot bed or sold. 
If the bins are in a cellar, lay boards in the bottom 
and a thin layer of straw (rye is best) on the boards. 
Treat the sides next to the walls in the same way. 
Put the stove up and dry out the cellar before any 
potatoes are put in and keep a low fire until they 
cease to sweat and are dried off. Keep some of the 
windows open, weather outside permitting, to aid in 
the drying off process. It is well to keep the store 
room dark. Should they sprout a little on top of the 
bins it is a favorable sign. If the sprouts grow fast 
and long the room is kept too light and too warm. 

B. R. B. 

Now, where's the man with the successful corn-husk- 
ing machine ? 

We don’t know. He is evidently not here yet, and 
we are not at all sure that he ever will be. Nor are 
we sure that either he or his machine is needed. The 
big western feeder, who turns his steers into the 
corn-field to do the husking for themselves, and the 
hogs that ‘‘follow” them certainly does not need it: 
neither does the one who ‘‘snaps” his corn and hauls 
it to the pasture for the steers and hogs. The east- 
ern farmer who thinks almost as much of the fodder 
as of the corn, will, before many years, learn that he 
can save about 25 per cent. of his corn crop by neither 
husking, shelling, or grinding it, but running ears, 
stalks and all through a Lion, or some other good 
feed cutter, make a hash of it that can be mixed with 
some bran and a little oil meal, and fed to his cattle 
with better results than ever before, and then he will 
not care for a husking machine. The man who 
thinks he must husk and shell for market and the 
chickens, wouldn’t have a husker after he knows 
that if he puts up his corn in small bundles and lets 
it stand in the field until quite dry, he can run it, 
butts first, through an ordinawy steam separator, 
after lowering the concave to the right point, and 
husk, shell and clean all at the same time, at the 
rate of 400 or 500 bushels per day, besides ripping up 
the stalks into good shape for feed. We guess the 
corn husking machine is * left.” J. A. W. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Succulent foods make milk. 

We want more local breeds of sheep. 

Start the poor cows now for the butcher. 

Smooth bodied merino sheep are gaining in favor. 

Over-feeding at the time of parturition will dry up 
the mothers. 





More middlings and less meal for the pigs will 
make more pork. 


The man who rates a pig by an inch of snout needs 
a pointer on profits. 


There is less hog cholera this year than last. With 
better care there will be less next year. 


There has been so much lying to save the 20 per 
cent duty on imported animals that customs officers 
are getting particular and some of them a little 
cranky. Some of the most extensive and honorable 
importers have been made to pay. Itis better to 
repeal the law and fall back on ourselves. Improve 
the blood we have should be the word passed along 
the line. 


In York state the State Dairy Association is hold- 
ing ‘‘ butter conferences” where gilt-edge butter is 
made by experts, and everybody has a chance to see, 
hear and inquire. A capital idea. The same Asso- 
ciation also hold ‘‘cheese conferences,” where experts 
show how itisdone. Canada must look out now for 
her cheese laurels and the west for her butter glor,-. 


Butter gathered in granules and worked with brine 
and then soaked in brine at 60 degrees for half an hour 
does not need working. It may be packed at once. 
Prof. Arnold says ‘‘such butter shows the highest, 
purest and most delicate flavor and the longest keep- 
ing and is the best suited to the tastes of butter 
fanciers.” He does not recommend it ‘‘ with the 
expectation that hot weather butter would keep 
safely till winter.” 


Don’t mix things, Shorthorn is the more modern 
name for the Durham cattle. They used also to be 
called Teeswater and Holderness. They were first 
imported to America as Holderness. The Jersey 
and Guernsey cattle were formerly called the Alder- 
ney; there is no such distinct breed of cattle as 
Alderney, the Channel Island cattle, where both 
breeds come from, were formerly shipped from the 
port of Alderney on the Island of that name, and so 
they were called Alderney. 


Wool is divided by the tariff into three classes. 
Class 1, Clothing, duty 10 to 12 cents per pound. 
Amount imported 40,968,537 pounds, value $6,651,400. 
Class 2, Combing, duty 10 to 12 cents per pound. 
Amount imported 7,198,534, value $1,608,264. Class 
3, Carpet, duty 24¢ to5 cents per pound. Amount 
imported 80,917,887 pounds, value $8,486,767. The 
duty on shoddy is 10 cents per pound. This competes 
with wool. The wool most needed in this country 
is the combing and medium wools. 


FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

I see it stated that two per cent. of all animals 
killed in New York Abattoirs have tuberculosis, and 
20 per cent. of them are cows. I am not surprised 
at this. From the amount of exposure live stock 
are compelled to endure, it must be that a consider- 
able number are diseased. Cows are more affected 
than steers because of the double drain upon them. 
They are weakened by the secretion of milk and 
cannot stand exposure so well as animals generally 
better fed, and in full vigor all of the time. This 
fact will explain why the percentage of cows is so 
much greater. 

Another thing, there is no doubt of this disease be- 
coming, after awhile, constitutional in families of 
cattle, the same as with the human family and with 
the depleting effects of milk secretion and exposure, it 
would develop in them much more than in the steers. 
There must be less exposure of cattle and especially 
of cows, or there will be an increase of this disease 
and more of its transmission to the human family. 
Cows often get cold from useless exposure, and 
cough. They do not always cough, but look rough 
and keep poor. Farmers know that often the liver 
and lungs, one or both, are covered with tubercles 
on their beef animals. In all such animals the milk 





secreted from the blood must contain some of the 


| gradual. Allow them to run, if pasture permits, until 


impurities thrown off from these sores, and they | snowcomes. Feed hay in the rack inthe fall. After 


must be injurious. The great remedy Is preventive. 
Let the cows be cared for, so that these conditions 
will not arise. Keep them out of storms and cold 
winds. 

The fodder corn planted the first week in June 
grew to be six feet high by July 24th. We began 
then to cut it up and to use it to offset the ravages of 
the flies and the hot weather on the cows, and fed it 
liberally with the regular two quarts a day of meal. 

The girls get a check every week for their butter. 
It goes all right in the ten pound tubs and sells right 
away above the higest market price. They ship twice 
a week by express. 

The Moseley & Stoddard Manufacturing Co. have 
gotten up a parchment paper for putting around but- 
ter when mude into rolls or pound packages. It is air- 
tight and cheaper than cloth. Butter will sell 
higher put up in this way butit is more work. Where 
one has the time it will pay to take all of these extra 
pains. 

We think so much of corn stalks that notwith- 
standing there was a big field of fodder corn, we put 
in a couple of acres on a new plan. Some oat stub- 
ble and sod were plowed and harrowed well. Corn 
was then sown, not thick, and 300 pounds of phos- 
phate, also, sown broadcast. The ground was then 
harrowed one way with a spring-toothed harrow 
and nothing more done. The ground might have 
been rolled, but we were in a hurry and did not. 
There is a grand crop of perfect stalks. Sowing thin 
enough for each stalk to grow perfect is the thing, 
for without the stalks have their joints and inner 
pith and outer shell the sugar will not form. 

In some States land owners are not obliged to fence 
their land to keep animals out, only to keep their own 
in. This is common law. Under this law, as in New 
York, the door-yard fences have largely been taken 
away, very much improving the grounds and sav- 
ing expense. Many farmers have removed the 
road fences and the sides of the highway have been 
turned into permanent meadows. The grass grows 
up to the wheel tracks and the roadside is a continu- 
ous lawn. Every man is liable for the damage his 
animals do, hence they do not allow them to run at 
large. Fences are a big item. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


GRAIN FEEDING SHEEP. 

(Mr. Wyckoff takes the prize of $10 over several other 
worthy competitors for the best article on the above 
topic.) 

Give sheep the earliest and best pasture, but do 
not turn out too suddenly in the spring. Let them 
have a day’s run in good weather. Give the usual 
morning hay and roots. If used to roots they will 
be less affected by the change. The noon meal may 
be omitted. Feed at night more concentrated food 
as grain, beans, oil-cake, ete. 

When once grass has fairly started, sheep require 
little further attention. They do better with a change 
of pasture every few days. A little extra feed at 
pasture is remarkably beneficial. Have shade for 
them, trees give the coolest shade. If pasturing in 
green clover watch for bloat. Some advocate turn- 
ing on young grain first of May, to make it stool 
better, then on rape or other green stuff, and after 
these, in their season, turnips. Sheep pasture should 
consist of a variety of grasses. 

One acre of turnips will equal ten of grass for sheep. 
Hurdle, or pull as wanted. Four bushels, chopped, 
to 100 sheep is proper feed. If lambs are kept, wean 
at four months and put dams on short dry feed a few 
days to stop milk. Turn the lambs into second 
growth clover and give bran every morning. Grain 
the sheep lightly on pasture as soon as milk is dry. 
Grain pays better from then until winter than at any 
other time. It is an essential. Clover pasture is best 
for sheep. 

To enrich pastures as you feed, give oil-cake, peas, 
beans, or bran. 

Three weeks before putting to the buck increase 
artificial food. Oats, oil-cake, or cracked corn at 
the rate of half a pound per ewe given at night will 
increase fecundity and produce better lambs. Yard- 
ing the sheep at night will also hasten this work. 
After taking the buck the feed should be such only 
as to keep in good condition. 

The ram should be fed one pint of corn daily, dur- 
ing period of action, to get healthy lambs. 

The change to winter feed and to grain should be 





heavy frosts the pasture loses much nutriment and 
should be filled out by artificial food. Crushed corn, 
oats, beans, or roots in small quantity make up the 
loss and prepare for winter treatment. 

If you mean to market your sheep in March, feed 
lightly after going into the yards for winter and 
increase gradually, pushing at the last. Wethers 
will eat at the most three pounds clover hay and 
one pound grain a day. If not marketed until 
after clipping, do not feed too heavily during the 
winter, as long continued, heavy feeding injures the 
stomach. 

Old sheep should be well fed on ground feed in the 
winter, and sold in the spring or after shearing. 
Corn, oil-cake, pea and bean meal are fattening food. 

Three weeks before lambing the ewes should be fed 
more liberally. Feed good clover hay and bran 
alternately with the regular corn and oats. Feed six 
quarts twice a day to forty ewes if they have hud grain 
during winter. Soft feed is good for a few days 
before lambing, if there is no grass. Bran and corn 
meal slop is probably the best. When lambs come 
give ewes plenty of clover hay and 1 lb. of bran, 
with roots, if you have them, and corn meal. Feed 
for milk same as acow. Have grain handy for the 
lambs when they get old enough to eat. 

Sheep in winter eat about 3 per cent. of live weight 
to keep in condition. To fatten 1 per cent. more of 
grain is required. They also need something to re- 
place green food in winter. Give roots, as potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, etc. Sugar beets and ruta-bagas are 
the best. Feed of turnips only one-half as much as 
in summer—2 bushels to 100 sheep—as they contain 
much water. Slice, or chop, and sprinkle with bran. 
Feed no frozen roots or any frozen feed. Use cau- 
tion in feeding roots to breeding ewes in cold weather, 
as they take much heat from the body and may de- 
stroy the lamb. Never feed them without a sprink- 
ling of meal. 

Roots, if backed with a little bran or vil-cake, 
make about as cheap feed as can be got. Feed hay 
or straw between feeds of roots. 

Do not feed too freely of roots or grain a few 
weeks before lambing, as they will increase milk 
too rapidly and too early. Carrots are best on this 
account. Feed neither too little nor too much, and 
study the tastes and wants of your flocks all the 
time. 

Corn fodder and straw are poor sheep feed. The 
wool is rich in nitrogen and potash, and food that 
will furnish these is necessary. Give clover hay, 
with a mixture of corn, oats and bran, straw now 
and then to pick over, and roots as a corrective. 
Roots are not needed if other loosen!ng food is given. 
Cotton-seed cake and linseed meal are good. Buck- 
wheat, if feed too long, causes itching, and the sheep 
pulls her wool. Too high feeding will do the same. 

Heating foods are more needed in winter. Do 
not feed at the utmost, if sheep are for breeding: 2 
lbs. hay, 1 lb. straw, 1 Ib. bran per day are good feed 
for such sheep. 

If herbage is coarse, allow for waste. Always give 
enough coarse feed with grain to fill their stomachs. 
Sheep also like a variety of feed, and an occasional 
change is a necessity. Accustom them gradually 
to a change of food. Sudden changes from good to 
poor feed, or vice versa, produce a poor spot in the 
wool and lessen its value. Corn is generally consid- 
ered best for growth of wool, but is not used alone 
for long wool, as it fails to give asilky texture; for 
this add roots. It is needless to grind grain for 


sheep, except for uses stated above. Feed regularly 
three times a day. Pure water should be always 
provided and not cold in winter. Sheep require salt, 
Add X part of sulphur. These purify the blood and 
prevent scab. Tar should be given occasionally. 
Also in winter, clay, pure earth and wood ashes. 

House in sheds and dry pens, not in closed barns. 
Sheep suffer from wet, but not from cold, unless wet. 

Do not have too many or too enoueeriy matched 
sheep together, as the stronger over-run the others. 

I append the following table of food values from 
Deparment of Agriculture Report, 1861. 100 Ibs. of 
best hay are equal to 


90 Ibs. Clover, 45 lbs. Wheat, 

102 * Aftermath, 54 “ Barley, 

874 “ Wheat Straw, 59 ** Oats, 

442 “* Rye = 50 ** Maze, 

195 * Oat “6 45 “ Peas, 

153 “ Bean - 45 “ Beans, 

339 “ Mangel Wurtzel, 105 ‘* Wheat Bran. 


504 “ Common Turnip, 1 
276 “ Carrots, 

308 “* Swedes Turnip, 
Middlebush, N. J. 


“ Wheat and Oat Chaff. 
Linseed Oil Cake, 
* Cutton Seed Oil Cake, 


JACOB WYCKOFF, JR. 
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"NOTES A ND QUERIES. 

Begin fattening now. 

The general purpose cow is now a little off. 

Carrots make a nice butter color if fed to cows. 

There is a call for more Black Hawk and Morgan 
8Lock 

Put the hogs in the old pasture and let them root 
up the grubs. 

If the sheep have catarrh, blow a little snuff up 
their nostrils. 

Sweet potatoes fed to milch cows make excellent 
milk and butter. 

3000 cattle have been killed at Chicago on account 
of pleuro-pneumonia. 

Weight counts ina horse. Where there is good 
shape and some style it counts more. 

The little fellows are getting a chance under the 
inter-State law, and the big fellows are not so big. 

Chronic acid applied at the point of a glass tube 
will remove warts, when they cannot be removed 
by a cord tightly tied around them. 


J. L. Gerrish, who wrote our last Sheep Letter, is 
a New Hampshire man and aes of it, too. His 
correct address is, Mast Yard, N. H. 


Last year a temperance man ‘chided us because 
we said “go to the fair and take something.” This 
year we will say show the best the farm affords, 
and next year do better. 


Mangolds produce the best flow of milk which 
makes good butter. Carrots do not increase the 
flow so much but make an excellent quality of 
butter, Turnips make more milk, but flavor it also. 
Potatoes are good, no roots should be fed in excess 
to cows, but beef cattle may eat all they want. 


Please let me know what is the matter with my 
cow. She is a balf-bred Jer-ey, four years old, 
When we commenced using her milk, after calv- 
ing, the cream was five-eighths of an inch thick 
and she was good for ot me of butter a week. 
All at once she fell off to half that, and the 
cream is not now more than one-eighth of an inch 
thick. She gives about as much milk, but there is 
all of this difference in the amouat of cream. 

Archey, Pa. M. 

We have known more difterence than this in 
“dog days.”’ The cream does not all rise. Poor 
food makes thin milk; but we suspect if M. W. 
had a good creamery,such as are advertised in the 
F. J., and set the milk in ice-water, he would get 
just as much, or nearly as much, cream. 


y 


Mud poisoning on the legs of cattle is very much 
like the Western black leg. The mud from creeks 
and pond holes gets in between the toes and irri- 
tates the skin, and also on the legs and inflames 
the skin. In ashort time the skin will crack and 
then the mud and flies will cause the inflammation 
to become very severe and the cattle can hardly 
walk. The mud in the bottom of water holes and 
quagmires becomes poisonous with the decay of 
vegetation and the presence of the gases which fill 
the earth. The cattle should be kept out of the 
holes and the legs be washed with soap suds and 
smeared with salted grease. When the trouble has 
gone so far that the poison has been absorbed into 
the system then the animal should have doses of 
physic for a week or two and be fed oil meal or 
some other mucilaginous food. The physicshould 
not purge but keep the bowels loose. 


~ BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


ct?” selected unfionia re advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustw vorthy con- 
cerns who seek tr > with our reade 

In writing to any of them it will be to your oes to say that you 
sav their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col- 
umns but those who are both able and wil ing to act squarely «ith 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a dollar. 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them, 











CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


w* FAIRWEATHER, Breeder of AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
has removed to MEADVILLE, Pa. Circularsfree. 
Paes SOUTH-DOWN BUCKS, istered Devon Bulls. 

C. Mornis, Fernbank Stock Farm, West Chester, Pa. 
P RIZE Calve: Sheep, Pigs, Genuine Collies, Setters, Fox and 
Beagle H’ is Poultry, ete. 52d year. F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 











“DAIRY SUPPLIES. 





( (\ORNISH, CURTIS & GREFNE, Fort Atkinson. Wis., M'f'rs | 


of Churns and Butter Workers, Send Postal for Catalogue, 





POULTRY. 


END your Prime Poultry pe 
S Waxp, 27¢ Washington NY 


“AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


STRAUB & CO.,3787 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

° Wale for corn and cob feed, and nd meal fortable use. 

ARNELL’S PAT. FURROWER IS A SUCCESS. Send 

i /for circular. H. W. DoUGHTEN, M’f'r, Moorestown, N. J. 

Se FILED WITH OUR FILER will do double the work. 
Send for circular. E. Roto & Bro., New Oxford, Pa. 





rly So see to E. & O. 
See large adv., p. 144. 














THE | DANA WINDMILL CO., “Fairhaven, M invite at- 
ennta = their improved Centrifugal Governor or Wind- mills. 
isa a Specialty. Mention F. 


Om NIAGANA 
OUR NIAGARA 
OUR NIAGARA 


Is the name of the Latest Improved, Cheapest and Best well 
Force Pump. Soy and Packing box below frost, will not 
freeze, costs sa) ttle more than a wood ¢ pump. State fe a of 
well. FiELD Force Pump Oo., Lockport, N 

















FARM JOURNAL. 


FRUIT BASKETS AND CRATES. 





= -RRY CRATES AND BASKET 
BERRY CRA TES AND BASKETS. 
f you a the best write for Catalogue and prices to 
Wm. C. BaRKER, 118 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 


— 





FARMS FOR SALE. 


( ‘\LARE wore OOLONY od os GROWING! Maps and 
Circulars J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED. 
‘ALESMEN WANTED—To eell our new Fruits and Speci- 


Walties, with a full hne of Nursery stock. ddress with refer- 
anen, Hoopes, Bro. & THoMaAs, West Chester, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 




















| 10% CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 


for Market, and also how to Hog- dress veal calves. 
E. & O. 79 Washington St., N. Y 


WakD, 2 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
sonmvest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 





FOR SAL E—50 head of CHESTER WHITE PGs, entitled 
to Registry, Cheap! Howanrp JOHNSON, West Grove, Pa. 
ELIABLE HOLLOW BITS.—Tlo 

trom sucking—sent. postpaid for 50c. Circulars. 

- WM. B. HARVEY, West Grove, Pa. 

“TO 88 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Sm 5 Lines not under the horses’ feet. Address 

BREWSTER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER, Holly, Mich. 
HARNESS. HAND-MADE. Best Oak LEATHER, 86 50, 
$5.50, B10, 812, $13.50, 15. Double Sets, an 

$25, 3%. Shi pests subject to approval, 60 p. catalogue FR 
der One. NG & CO., Wholesale M'7'rs, Owego, N.Y. 


WAGON SPRINGS | xi Wasted oa Silay or Com: 


Ag’ts Wauted on Salary or Com. 
Sample set by 1 RIN free. GS & Pearson, Lockport,N. Y. 








B LL.R Ask your dealer for the Ell- 
Fick Patent Ball | Hin 

ap 2 inch, by IN G ddress 1cti 

ARD IWARE MANUFAC TURING Co. oy So 


OXFORD, DOWN SHEEP. 


Largest of the black reeds, and heaviest 
fleeces of close middle —e 4 o_o my nee m of yearling 
rams from Treadweil, who has distanced all competitors this 
year at the “Royal,” will arrive +. Ist. “ Royal Liverpool” 

—*Bicester,” 420 Ibs. at 2. Baron Campsfield, ” 300 Ibs, ; 
“Roy al Norwich,” 330 Ibs. ; anon Hanley,” 345 lbs. as yearlings, 
all “Royal” winners, and winners also at Chicago, Madison, 
Wis. , Indianapolis, St. Louis and Maryland State Fairs. Also 
im orted * ‘Grandee,” “Briton” “Crown Prince,” “Sir John” 
and “Donatus,” all from wig: have been used j in my flock. 
For prices address F. C. GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Easton, Talbot Co., Mp. 


Two litt < 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs, 237 jitters choice, 
now ready for shipment. a and safe delivery eune- 
anteed. Address JOHN SWEENEY, Springboro, 


By the 100 or = 
For particulars ad's 


Chas. H. Sturr, 


Preston, 
Ham. Co., Ohio. 
(SHAKER Box). 
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tion and price of these fam-f 

ous a bom. also fowls. THE 

L. B. R CO., iy 
If these hogs are really cholera proof, as guar- 
anteed, have we not the solution to the problem, 
How to banish hog cholera?” Write for par- 
ticulars, and investigate. Mention this paper. 


THE LIGHTNING HITCH 


invention by whi 
can nbe poopy he and mye 





inst TLY. Ens tice vm 
Cheap y Adjusted to a 
of Harness, doing away wi! 
traces, breech pirape and unfaste 
backiee  P' ffietree Stylish Rstmplevaltays 


vhs Coritortable to the \ an my — ndote “ rie. a 
an’ Ben or circu. 
Address “The LIGHTNING HITCH CO, York be: 


Prevent Cows | 














(SEP-EMBER, 1887. 





1G REDU CTION in price of the original Crow Post 


Pattern Superior Grain B.S H AN Pe 
iit: & SONS 


our Large Illustrated Cata- 
J.B. SHAN St., Phila., Pa 


logue, 160 Pages of Hard- 
ware and Implements. 


wr Vizcalere e AND HAS“AND Bu apres ed DIC K 
c ‘ODDER F 

TER AND SPI e aginte 
‘HOB. 


AITTER, address 
. SMEDLEY,Gen'! Agent, Willistown Inn, Ches. Co., Pa. 


SCALDERS peoee. 


® Durab e 
and Hand EVERY FARXE 
NFEDS O 


‘ * Circulars Fre 
JAS. GARDIN ER, ‘Mantua, N. J. 


NEW, INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 
EASY 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 

hours. Hundreds have sawed 5and6cords daily. ‘‘Zzractly” 

what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 

your vicinity secures the Agen cy. Illustrated Corlonee FRE. 
Address FOLDING E Co. 

8. Canal Street, silky fi. 


RNOLD 
= AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 
@ /iizse sient 


COOK FEED i". STOCK © 


~ With, the Tune STEAM 
CENERATOR and save 




































ye our feed. Also 
NCINES & BOILERS, 
RINDINC MILLS 
BED CUTTERS and 
CORN SHE e 


LLERS 
Send for Catalogue A and 
state what you want. 
RICE & WHITACRE M’F’G CO. 
= 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. Chicago. 












TONGUELESS, 





L/w 
“WONDER o WHEELS” 


Self Guiding. Uses a wheel landside, Two horses 
instead ofthree, Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man, Nopole i ea, — — sey bs 

No aot wey ight. No li an ving, 
straighter HAN vAN 
| LIGHTER DRAFT DRAFT ZHAN ANY 
off w heels. Will plow any ground a mower ean cut 
over. No equal in stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, “FUN ON THE ARES,” sent Free 


all who mention this pa) 
ECONOM IST PLOW CO. *SpRa 
Special prices and time: for trial given 
orders from points where we have no tied 


es" 18K. Rolled Gold — 
plate Ring and 16p Sample Card Album,only 
17c. W. C. GRISWOLD, Centerbrook, Ct. 


or contem plate 


IF YOU ARE MARRIED ‘9:3: 
ant 


st 
fae ou information which you ought rm know, “tad 3 worth 


Valuable 16- 6 circular mailed free, by 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO.,31 Rose Street, New York. 





3 FOR 


Nl 






linen 


A Knife to be Proud of. 


Ebony handle, brass finish, oil 
temper, file tested blades, equal 
to any $2 razor, 

Sample sent 
post paid for $1.; 
8 for $2.50. 


Splendid and 
strong. but easy 
in pockets. 


A knife to de- 
light you and 
made on honor. 
Try it. 


The Best 50c. Knife Ever Sold. 


This has been our 65 cent knife, but for guhile we will 
sell at 50c. postpaid, by mail,or 5 for 82.00. Biaaes 
are fle-tested and warrante Pruning knife, 75c. 
Stock knife, #1.; 8inch Stee} 
Shears, 75c. Gents’ fine 3- 
blade knife, $1.00. Ladies? 
elegant 2- blade Pearl, 50 ets. 
Boy’s nice 1-blade,25' cents. 
Send for A8-page free 
list, also ‘How to Use a 
Razor.” 10 Cents in ~ kes 
guarantees safe arrival, 


74 E. Summit Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


‘Pigeon Points” will be continued next month. 

Corn and milk for fatteuiug. For growth add 
wheat, oats and grain. 

Poultry food is cheap and poultry raisers can 
afford to accept low prices for stock. 

If near a good market sell a portion of the poul- 
try crop this month. It is never wise to hold for 
better prices when prices are good enough. 

The nearer we get to the consumer the higher the 
prices. If you cannot supply the consumer direct. 
try to sell to a retail dealer who has a good run of 
first-cluss customers. 

Renew the hen house floor. Raise the building if 
it has settled and fill in with earth. Cart sand or 
gravel and raise the ground around the house so the 
rain and melting snow will run away from the poul- 
try premises. 

Where are the turkeys roosting? Make homethe 
pleasantest place in all the neighborhood to spend 
the night, and feed them during the daytime in your 
own turnip patch and keep them out of your neigh- 
bors’ cabbage. 





Now the festive opposum, the sly fox and the 
sneaking mink begin to investigate the farmers’ hen 
coops to see what manner of birds are contained 
therein. Where is that terrier we have frequently 
alluded to. File his teeth. 


The young broods should have feeding coops into 
which the fuwls and older chicks cannot enter. This 
is important now, as they require a little extra feed 
and care to push them forward so they can endure 
the cold weather and be ready for the holiday market. 


We import yearly 200,000,000 eggs. It does seem 
that we might, with our large grain crops, Keep hens 
enough to supply our own American family with 
enough eggs to go round. The importations, accord- 
ing to official figures, were, for 1885, 16.008,450 
dozen, and for 1886, 16,092,583 dozen. Thisis about 
the way the report has run for several years past. 
Why not save a larger stock of pullets this season, 
and use up some of our immense stores of wheat 
and corn? 


Keep a sharp eye on those nice pullets and do not 
let any itinerant dealer carry them off in his wagon 
just because they are fat and plump and he offers a 
good price. Better sell the cockerels and the pullets 
that are not so nice, ata less price. The best are 
none too good to keep for laying and breeding. We 
expect to repeat this advice every six months, at 
least, until farmers breed fowls with the same care 
they breed horses, cattle and swine. Many do so 
now. 








HOUSE FOR A SMALL FLOCK. 


I would like to have a plan of a pence house 
suitable for keeping 25 laying hens. do not care 
about raising chickens. I live in a small town and 
keep my chickens in a yard.—C. C. K.,Sp. Grove, Pa. 

We have inquiries of similar import from other 
correspondents and cannot answer them better than 
by repeating the description of a village poultry 
house we have given in the F. J. once befure. This 
house was built by the resident of a town in Bucks 
County of this State and used exactly as C. C. K. 
proposes to use his. 

Fig. 1 shows the external appearance and Fig. 2 
gives a view of the interior arrangement. The house 
is 8x14 fect, 8 feet high in front and 6 feet high in 





ae 


the rear. There are two openings in front near the 
roof for ventilation. The large sash in front is 
closed only in very cold weather. It is balanced by 
a weight falling down inside, so that it can be raised 
or lowered at will. The space covered by the sash 
has also, a wire net screen. As will be seen by re- 
ferring to Fig. 2, this large window is the front of a 
basement story. The floor of this room is covered 
with chaff or leaves and whatever whole grain is ted 


‘to the fowls is scattered on it. 


The fowls have access to this apartment through 








an opening in the partition separating it from the 
laying room. There is a larger door for the attend- 
ant to pass through, which is also shown in Fig. 2 
This lower room is 9 feet long, which leaves a space 
for the laying room of 5x8feet. This room is lighted 
by a double sash window, and the outer door opens 
into it. The end view, Fig. 2, shows its arrange- 
ment, and also the roosting room which is 8x9 feet. 
The floor of the latter is about three feet from the 
roof and runs parallel to it. The floor is made of 
matched boards, so that nothing can pass through 

to the room 


i below. The 
perches are 
placed mid- 


way between 
the floor and 
roof. 

We take 
pleasure in 
illustrating 
this house, as 
we consider it 
well worthy 
of imitation 
by our village 
readers, and 
by all who 
wish to get the most available room for the least 
amount of space. The cost of this house will de- 
pend on the quality of lumber used, the cost of labor 
and finish that may be give en it. 





Fig. 2. 


RABBIT No TES. 

Having seen frequent inquiries about rabbits, I 
will give you a few hints if you can spare the space 
in your columns. 

Rabbits can be raised profitably with but little at- 
tention if they are secure from dogs, minks, etc., and 
have dry quarters. Three pens are necessary when 
the number is large; one for breeding, one for the 
little ones after they are four weeks old, and one 
when three months and over. 

I surround my pens with wire netting two feet 
wide and meshes one inch with a one-foot wide board 
on top and one on ground, the whole covered with 
boards. 

A pen sixteen feet long and eight feet wide will be 
large enough for a dozen breeders, provided their 
stalls or boxes are on the outside, with holes in the 
lower board for entrances to them. There should 
be a few more stalls or boxes than breeders and they 
should be perfectly rainproof, as young rabbits need 
dry quarters. 

Rabbits multiply very rapidly. A litter of eight 
or nine is not uncommon and ten and eleven some- 
times. Twenty-five can easily be averaged ou each 
breeder during a season. 

I breed for size only. I assort different colors 
when marketing them. 75 to 90 cents a pair is com- 


monly paid for them in the New York market. 
I do not know how the Belgian rabbits are in the 


market as they are scarce and all I have to spare are 
sold for breeding. 


_A i good specimen of the Belgians will weigh eight- 





P. Beck: K, “‘Wyandottes, B. Leg ‘Sembenes, Good stock. 
P deo prices, Stamp. MRs. (aegP. HELLINGS, Dover, Del. 


POULTRY KEEPERS AND FARMERS 


Pol one cent circulars al 


Handy 0 Oyster Shell and Bone Crusher. 


AND pe I 2 pi IMPLEMENTS. 
R.S. ARMSTRONG Ss SON, Vineland, N. J, 
poe sell to every one 


AGENTS * a saw our only 


ay SAW "1 JER ever made. 
ny one can file his own Saws per- 
ice, $2.50. Many now using 
ad who say they would not take 
jm B moe it. Send for [iustrated 
and testimonials, etc. 
__E. ROTH & BRO. New Oxford, Penna. 


GRIND D Breas 











HAND MLL eee 
Evite OWER. ied 
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| "IT IS NO POWDER. 


teen pounds while twelve to fifteen pounds is not 
uncommon. 

Rabbits will greedily eat many kinds of weeds, 
but clover, plantain, cabbage and turnips are their 
favorites. Cloyer hay will keep them during winter, 
but then they must have water constantly in their 
pens to driuk. When they have green food they 
need very little water. 

Many a young lad could make a little money by 
keeping a pair of rabbits and selling the young ones 
in the fall. Late in February and early in March is 
the best time to market, but November is almost 
as good as the expense is greater to keep them till 
spring. 

The early ones I sell in November and the late ones 
in early March, stopping breeding as soon as the 
young won't mature unfil March. 

I like your Journal. You yf hear from me later. 
Zionsville, Pa. ALE . STAHLER, M. E. 
Foor NOTES. 

Take some of the best young birds to the exhibition. 
It is a good place to see what your neighbors are doing 
in the poultry line as well as to show them what you 
have done. Let the pouliry exhibit be a prominent 
feature of the show. Help to make it so. 


Don’t forget to sow that patch of rye near the 
poultry house. We have e mentioned it before. 


Will you please tell me if salt will hurt poultry 
or not. E. E. H., La Crosse, Wis. 

No, it will not if given in small quantities, Many 
poultry keepers season the feed of their poultry 
with it and claim a decided advantage trom 
doing so. 


Do you know what ails 1 my fowls? They get big 
lumps on their feet and legs right above the spur. 
The lumps feel soft and when opened are full of 
bloody matter. The fowls are otherwise hardy. 

Gheman, Pa. M. H.R 


We do not. Can any of our readers give a remedy ? 


Please give the address of the firm that sells the 
punch for marking chicks which you illustrated a 
few months ago. Do you think it a good one? 
What is the price? J. A. B., Sublette, lil, 


W.H. Wigmore, 107 So. Eight sega. Phila. We 
know of nothing superior. Price, 25 cents. 


To cure feather eating hang up a piece of salt 
pork where the hens can peck it. They are after 
the salt at the point of the quill. 

Bridgeman, Mich, O. H. E. B. 

Place feather eaters in a coop by themselves and 
give them all the lard they will eat and it willcure 
them. The cause of eating feathers is lack of fat. 
They pullout the feathers to get the fat in the quills. 

Marblehead, Mass. B. N. C 


My water trough for poultry is an old stove bot- 
tom to be found at the nearest foundry or machine 
shop. They are usually about two inches deep and 
are of various sizes. These vessels cannot be in- 
jured by freezing in winter and are eool in summer. 
With an old stub broom I scrub it out every morn- 
ing, thus keeping it sweet and clean, 


Gowanda, N. Y. M.N. A. 
= 


I tried several things for lice in poultry houses 
with only partial success until I used the following: 
Bi-chloride of Mercury ¥% 0z., alcohol 4ozs, Pulver- 
ize the mercury and add the alcohol, stir tiil the 
mercury is dissolved and then add four gallons of 
water. Spray the house thoroughly with a hand 
It! is the the >» preparation used for bed bugs 


ne Free. 


PURE-BRED POULTRYS ¥ Prix wiltow Baie, Ps: 


CHICK-CHICK-ER-RE-KEE ! 
MAKE HENS LAY. 


Prevents Gapes. Prevents Roup. 
Prevents Cholera. Prevents Egg-eating, 


If sour Grocer, Druggist, Feed Store, Seedsman or Country 





| Storekeeper does not sell it, have him to get it for you. 


He can retail a Six pound box for 36 cents. If he does not get 


| it, send me One Dollar and I will ship you a 20-pound box, 


Ss. S. MYERS, Patentee, 
629 N. Front t St., Philad’a, Pa. 


ONE TRIAL WILL 
CONVINCE YOU. TRY IT 











Made in Sizes from 3 to 1s 


ate eoely A that 


oo EVERY MILE 


Maaufacturers of 


BEST GRINDING MILLI. 
Horse Power, and to Grind from 8 to §@ Bus. per hour. 
rinds on both sides of the Revolving Burr, giving Double 
FACE of any other Miil made. 

FULLY WABRANT. 


SPRINGFIELD ENGINE & & THRESHER CO., $I SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


mRELLY’S DUPLEX GRINDING MILL 


L. MADE. © 


wiFor Corn and Cob, shelled Corn, Cotton Seed and all kinds of Grain. 
we°S"TRIE B 





ED. Send for Circular. 


Engines, Springfel 


Vibrating oitieicas Kelly Horse Powers, oh ete. 
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Get a druggist to prepare the solution and add 
water yourself. P. R. BRENNAN, Little Meadows, Pa. 


Tell your friends who want a good drinking 
fountain for chickens to take a soft stone jug, drill 
a hole one inch from the bottom, take a tin or 
earthen dish 14 inch deep and 2 inches larger than 
the bottom of the jug. Now set this in the centre 
of tin, fill with water and cork tight, and itis done. 
Water will keep purer and cooler in this than in 
wood, SUBSCRIBER, 


In my experience I have found that it is more 
profitable to keep one 12 Ib. bird than two 6 Ib. 
birds, there being but one to keep alive and care 
for. I think I find more eatable meat on the two 
than on the one. I prefer the large birds for market, 
as they eat less, are less work to raise and take up 
jess room than an equal weight of small birds. 
There is a great difference in the amount and 
quality of the meat in a bird of the Spanish breed 
anda Dorking, the latter having a deep, full breast, 
compact body and fine grained meat. A. i. C. 

Brookline, Mass. = 

Where can I get rungs the kind they use in the 
fronts of poultry exhibition coops, and what are 
the proper dimensions of a coop to hold a trio? 

Willow Dale, Pa. J. &. P. 

They can be had at any wood working establish- 
ment where they have lathes for turning wood, 
Such coops should be about 24x30 inches and 30 
inches high. The large breeds may require more 
room. Each association usually prescribes the size 
of coop in which exhibits are to be made. We like 
coops made of wire netting better than those made 
ot slats. The birds appear to a better advantage 
when seen through the netting. The frame work 
must, of course, be of wood. 


This item clipped from the Western Rural has 
points worth remembering now that the fall 
mouths have come and damp weather and cold 
storms may be expected. “It is not cold so much 
as dampness that brings about disease in the poul- 
try house. A duck will stay in the water half the 
time and be perfectly healthy, but compel them to 
remain in a house on nights in which the floor is 
damp, and ina short time they will show the effects 
of it. Chickens can stand a hard rain occasionally, 
but a house that is damp and full of bad odors isa 
regular death trap, and abreeder of diseases. Half 
the diseases of poultry are directly traceable to 
damp houses and compelling the chickens to roost 
where the air strikes them through cracks and 
crevices.” 


In the June F. J. you ask, ‘“‘who knows whether 
a 12 pound Brabma rooster will eat less in propor- 
tion to his weight than two6 pound birds?” We 
are prepared to say that we know atter years of 
experience that the heavy Asiatic fowls as a general 
thing require less feed than the smaller breeds, bird 
for bird. But there isa difference in this respect 
even among the larger varieties. We find the Light 
Brahmas to be greater eaters than any of the rest, 
but as an offset to this they will make amore rapid 
growth for the first few months. We have never 
kept a breed, large or small, that seemed to have 
such a voracious appetite as the Plymouth Rocks, 
and we know, as do many others, that there is no 
breed half as bad at eating feathers as this variety. 

Ridge Hiil, Mass. B. 

We are glad to have B’s testimony on the point, 
but what we particularly desire is the result of 
actual experience stated in figures giving exact 
weights and measures, __ 

I have a three-story barn 16x18 feet. The first 
story is 8 feet, the second 12 feet, and the third 
about 3 feet to the eaves. I have plenty of leaves 
handy with which | propose to keep the second and 
third floors covered. How many hens would it be 
advisable to keep in this building? I have thought 
I could keep 100 or 150. Where would you have the 
roosts, in the upper or lower story? I intend to 
buy early hatched pullets this fall to lay through 
the winter and early spring and then sell them. 

Prie, Pa. H. G.8. 

We do not think favorably of the project as we 
understand it, The third story would be of nouse. 
The second story would best serve the purpose of a 
roosting room,but it would be necessary to make the 
walls wind proof and toshut off cold draugths from 
above. The flock should not exceed 75or 100, and 50 
would bea better number if, as we suppose, they 
are to have no yard or shed outside. The building 
may need some windows in the sunny side, and 
some tarred felt on the windward side. Hens will 
not lay in winter ina house “as cold as a barn,” 


I keep 35 hens, kill about half each June and 
replace with pullets. I raise two or three hundred 
chicks each year. When I dressed the hens this 
year I found eight of them with what seemed to be 
the yolks of eggs mixed with the entrails, Some 
of them had a light form of roup, their heads being 
swelled and throats choked up. I have been helped 
by reading your advice to others, can you help me? 

Birmingham, Conn. rs. F, E. 8. 

We suggest that our correspondent get a new 
stock of fowls from some person who has a flock 
free from disease. Get the hens or pullets from one 
person and the males from another. Dispose of all 


| 


} grounds. 





now on hand and before the new tenants are 
brought home thoroughly renovate the house and 
With whitewash and carbolic acid go 
over the inside of the house as we have often 
described, having first smudged it with sulphur 
fumes. Work over with plow or otherwise the soil 
of the runs and use slaked lime freely to purify it. 
Sow in rye, wheat or oats; let them get a start 
before the new-comers are turned upon it. We 
have seen hens affected as first described, but are 
unable to give the cause or cure. Can any of our 
readers do so? 


Please give plan of hen house and yard to accom- 
modate 25 fowls, said house to be “subject to an 
addition if in the future we desire to increase our 
flock. E. C. M. 

Groveland, Mich. 

An ordinary shed roofed house, though not athing 
of beauty, is cheap and convenient, and additions 


may be made by simply adding to the end. We | 


| suggest a building to start with of the following 


dimensions; 10x16 feet on the ground, 6 feet high in 
rear and 8 feet in front. There should be two win- 
dows of generous size in front, asmall one in one 
end anda door inthe other end. Make a partition 
6 feet from one end, which will give one room 10x10 


| feet and one 6x10 feet, the larger one being the 


roosting room, and the other the laying room. The 
inside fxtures shculd suit the taste of the owner 


| and the convenience and health of the fowls. The 








only stipulation we make is that the house must 
have a board chimney a foot square in the front 
for ventilation. This should rise at least one foot 
above the building and extend to within a foot of 
the floor. We should cover such a building with 
cheap boards and over those on the ends, rear and 
roof place two-ply tarred felt. The yard should 
extend 50 feet in front of the house and if a second 
yard 50 feet in the rear can be added, so much the 
better. Forevery 25 additional fowls add the same 
amount of house and yard room. 


I purchased 26 Pekin Duck eggs of an F. J. adver- 

tiser. Five were ‘broken by accident, eleven 
hatched and nine of the others had ducklings in 
that had, apparently, been dead several days. I 
ene dampened earth under the nests when the 
nens were set,and sprinkled the eggs every few 
days during the last three weeks with tepid water. 
Why these 9 dead wee agg od The 9 I now have 
alive are fed on mush, chopped cucumbers and 
corn meal dough, and are growing nicely. They 
are kept in a yard and, of late, have begun to pluck 
and eat their feathers. Why do they doso? Is it 
for lack of meat? Where can I get a book on duck 
raising? Rosa 8., Marion Co., W. Va. 

We suspect that too much moisture was the 
cause of the failure of the 9 to get out of the shell 
alive. Eggs must be allowed todry out toacertain 
extent, otherwise the embryo grows so large that 
it completely fills the cavity and cannot for lack ot 
room chip the shell, and perishes in the attempt. 
This is the theory of experts. The cause of feather 
pulling is not positively known. In this case it 
may be due to the chopped cucumbers producing 
indigestion and a morbid appetite! Ducklings in 
confinement need meat. We, this season, kept a 
flock of five, until feathered, ina yard sosmall that 
it was little more than a cage. They had water to 
drink: only, lettuce, boiled potatoes and other veg- 
etables, wheat and cracked corn or corn meal and 
bran mixed. The latter was fed perfectly dry, as 
we feed our little chicks, and toit was addeda little 
ground meat, such as we have often recommended 
in these pages. A shovelful of fresh earth was oc- 
casionally sprinkled over their yard and granulated 
oyster shell was put in their water vessel. They 
grew and thrived, and showed no sign of leg weak- 
ness or inclination to pull feathers. 
no book devoted especially to duck raising. 
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ROUGE RATS 









Gone where the Woodbine Twineth. 

Rats are smart, but ‘‘RovaH on Rats” beats 
them. Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water 
Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, Ants, Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bugs, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, 
Skunks. Weasel, Gophers, Chipmunks, Moles, 
Musk Rats, Jack Ra bits. Squirrels. 15c. & 


HEN LICE. 


“RovuecH on Rats” is a com mp setaainty 
and destroyer of Hen Lice. . box of 
**RouGH on Rats” 4 a on ‘of gn tent og 
— it well stirred u lying. White- 

the whole inte orof the ae os 
bene outside of the nests. The cure is radi 


and complete. POTATO BUGS 


For Potato B — on 
Vines, Shrubs, pound 
or half the cuntents of a Poi. 00 
box of ‘‘RouGH on Rats”*(A 
cultural Size) to be thoroug: ly 
mixed with one to two barrels 
of pleats, or what is better air 
slacked ae Much depends 

upon thoro ~—w sO as 
to completely distribute they poison. rinkle 
it on plants, trees or shrubs when damp or 
wet, and is quite effective when mixed with 
lime, dusted on without moisture. While in 
its concentrated state it is the most active 
and = of a)l Bug Poisons; when mixed 
as above inne pony | harmless to ani- 
mals or persons, in any quantity they would 
— If preferred to use in liqui form atable- 

nful of the full strength “Rover on Rats” 

Fowder, _—_ ———" an a as of water and 
app! with a sprinkling pot, spray syringe 
or whisk beoeen, Gl be found very ‘effective, 





Keep it well stirred up while using. Fy | dD 
all Druggists and Storek — l5c., &$L 
E. 8. Wests, Chemist, coy Clay, Bt N. § A 


Res ISTERED Guernsey nooy & Jersey Cattle; also thorougb- 
ie Guernseys and Jerseys, Lincoln, Southdown, 
& Hampshiredown Sheep a spec- 
talty. Chester White, Berkshire, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China Pigs, 

Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs 
variety of Poultry. Come see our 
peek & select for yourselves. Send 

a ey circular and prices. 
‘ EDWARD WALTER, ox 76, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. (Formerly ' . Walter & Sons.) 
f Newton's s improved 

A thousands in use. cow TIE 
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4 PURE MILK. © 
28 5 
ay-4 
28 
a 1880, 
Adapted for the Delivery 
Milk s all Cities 


and Towns. 
A LONG-NEEDED WANT 
AT RAST SUPPLIED. 
WHITEMAN, 


72 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


63°F RIENDS ! 

IF YOU are in ong 

way interested 

we will, with amet send a, 0 Bom le Copy of the SEMI 
MONTHLY GLEAN IN BEE CULTURE. 
with a descriptive ene ot Tatest improvements in yo 
Honey Extractors, Comb a gee Section Honey Boxes, 
all books and journals, and eg pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing patented. Bi Rimply te send your address, 
plainly written, to A. edina, Ohio. 
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MACHINERY iste carne 
993. VICTOR 


Combined MANURE SPREADERS 


1 & FARM WAGONS #14 the frst year 

The cheapest omy Eing out and the 

nly kind that can be 

tached to eld Wagons. 

ate manufacturers 

of Victor Clover 

. ne Imperial 

Straw Stackers 

Monarch Fanning Mills, tern Shellers, 

Feed Cutters, etc. All are warranted. Prices 
mailed free. 

NEWARK MACHINE CO., Columbus, 0. 


Land Agency. 
VIRGINIA ft cers 
a, JERVIS, Petersburg, Va. _ 


This ring free with 120 Hidden Name, Assorted 
ce» Cards and Scrap Pictures, Games, Puzzles, Songs and 
Agt’s Sample Book, 10c, ‘Tuttle Bros. No. Haven, Cte 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


anaes in yon hickory high, 
What makes you chatter at me so? 
One so elegant and spruce, 
Should not mean it for abuse. 
Oh, what joy can mortals feel 
Who would shut you in a wheel ? 
For what kindness van assuage 
Captive conscious of his cage ? 





The child of the sea—The harbor buoy. 

Good manners are almost as important as good 
morals. 

When is adoctor most annoyed? 
of patients. 

In a field of melons tie not thy shoe, under a 
plum tree adjust not thy cap.—Chinese Proverb. 

How can I plant an orchard with nine rows, five 
trees each, with nineteen trees? H. 8. 

The answer to the Garden question in the April 
number is 16 rods in the circle, with a 4 foot walk. 

The servant brought twenty-five chickens, ten 
ducks and four turkeys and forfeited eighty 
cents. L. R. M. 

If it takes a snail thirty minutes to gosix inches, 
it will take thirty-one weeks and three days to go 
u mile, G. O. F. 

The Keystone Slate Pencil Sharpener is a dura- 
bie, clean and effective little 
article. Price, five cents. : 
Made by the Keystone M'f’g Co., Phila,, Pa. 


Why are thoughtless people the very opposite of 
their mirrors? Because the one speaks without 
reflecting, the others reflect without speaking. 


An exasperated father writes: “A shoe which 
will last a boy a month has been invented, but it 
is feared they will be too heavy for comfort. The 
uppers are of boiler iron, the soles of chiseled 
steel.” 


When he is out 





At the age of two years, according to authority, 
ason is just half as big as his father, but from that 
age on he develops very rapidly, and at 15 he is a 
good deal bigger man than his fatherever thought 
of being. 


A has a garden 160 feet long and 105 feet wide; he 
wishes to raise the surface five inches by using the 
earth taken from a ditch 3 feet wide dug around it, 
within the fence, but finds that this earth loses ten 
per cent in bulk after being spread over the garden. 
What must be the depth of the ditch? B. H. 


If you have an old bird cage, and agree with us 
that it is cruel to keep a bird in it, re-gild, or paint 
it, getatin or earthen pan to fit the bottom of it, 
and plant some vines in it to hang in the window. 
Some nasturtiums would be pretty among green 
vines. The pan might be gilded, too, or a covering 
of green moss would be nice. 


We hope none of our F. J. boys and girls when 
told something surprising, say *‘ Well, I never!” 
or “*How you talk!” or ** You don’t say so!” or 
still worse “I swan!” or “ Jerusalem crickets!” or 





| one or two. 


America seeking employment asa printer! Well, 
do you really understand the art of printing? Can 
you set type?” Franklin stepped to one of the 
cases, and in a brief spaee set up the following 
passage from the first chapter of John: “ Nathanael 
said unto him, Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come and 
see.”” It was done so quickly, so accurately, and 
administered a delicate reproof so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him influence and 
standing with all in the office. 


Among stirring games oné that is always a suc- 
cess when played with energy is that called The 
Schoolmaster. The one ot the party who volun- 
teers to be master of the ceremony places himself 
in front of his class, who are all seated in a row. 
If agreeable, he can examine his subjects in all the 
different branches of education in succession, or 
he may go from one to the other indiscriminately. 
Supposing, however, he decides to begin with nat- 
ural history, he will proceed as follows: Pointing 
to the pupil at the top of the class, he asks the name 
of a bird beginning with C. Should the pupil not 
name a bird beginning with this letter by the time 
the master has counted ten, it is passed on imme- 
diately to the next, who, if successful, and calls out 
“Cuckoo,” or “ Crow,” etc., in time, goes above the 
one who has failed. Authors, singers, actors, or 
anything else may be chosen, if the schoolmaster 
should think proper, as subjects for examination; 
but, whatever may be selected, the questions must 


| follow each other with very great rapidity, or the 


charm of the game will be wanting. 


* Now while the winds of autumn, 
Make every leaflet squirm, 

The busy littlel chestnut 
Doth catch the early worm.” 


An exchange talks thus to its girls, and though 
we hope there are not many of the F. J. girls who 
need such advice, we give it for fear there might be 
“Come here, sis, and sit beside me, 
and let me give you a little talking to. I wish to 
speak to you of your mother. It may be you have 
noticed a careworn look upon her face lately. Of 
course it has not been brought there by any act of 
yours, still itis your duty tochaseit away. I don’t 
mean for you torun at it and shake your skirts and 
tell it to ‘shoo’ as you would a hen, nor do I expect 
you to get on the other side of the fence and throw 
old oyster cans and pieces of barrel staves atit. But 
I want you to get up to-morrow morning and get 
breakfast, and when your mother comes down and 
begins to express her surprise, go right up to her 
and kiss her on the mouth. You can’t imagine 
how it will brighten up her dear old face. Her 
face has more wrinkles than yours, far more, and 
yet if you were sick that face would appear to be 
more beautiful to you than an angel’s as it hovered 
over you, watching every opportunity to minister 


to your§ comfort, and every one of those wrinkles 
of ‘sunshine chasing each other over the dear old 
face. She will leave you one of these days. Those 
burdens, if not lifted from her shoulders, will break 
her down. There, there, don’t cry, she has not left 
yet. Sheis down inthe kitchen stringing beans 
for dinner, and if you feel so badly, you might go 
down and finish them and let her change her dress 
and rest an hour before dinner. And after dinner 
take down her hairand doitup for her. You need 
not wind it over your finger and fuss to make spit 
curls as you used to with yours, but give ita good 
brushing and wind itup gently ant tenderly, as 
though you enjoyed doing it for her.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NION C OL L EG E OF L AW; Rall Term, Sept. 2ist. 
For ciraular address OTH, Chicago. 


N. E. Ohio Normal ‘College. 
Canfield, Obie, 7 als | ts. Rossa and Tulsion $90 per year 

WE -BSTE R, . M., Pres't. 
gw ARTH eae Cc OL LEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month 13th. Thirty minutes from Broad St 

Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, but all other 
admitted. Full college course for both sexes; Classical, Scien- 
tific and Literary. Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory 
School. Healthful loc ation, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus, For atalogue and full particulars. 
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EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY — 


OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
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ough Instructionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
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25; board and room with Steam Heatan: 
0 $7.50 per week. Fall Term begi 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 

are made with patent double acting rods and 
. . folding knee rest. Light, 

COX ) Substantial and handsome. 


Used inthe best Bands and 
== Orchestras. Unequaled for 


) tone, surpass all others in 
finish and appearance, If 
4 | nearest Music dealer does 


not keep them, write to us 
- ——|— for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ml. 


MARLIN REPEATING 
RIFLE 


BEST IN THE 
WORLD! 

























Guaran- 
teed perfectly ac- 
curate and absolutely 
safe. Made in all sizes for 
large or small game. 


2 B ALLARD 

1 Hunti T Riu 
Send’: for lieeteatea: Catal hen _ 
Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 








Custom-Made 


THE FAMOUS 


Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. 
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Why was it that over half of our mail orders for the first six months of this year were from cus 
tomers who had ordered before @ There can be but one answer: Because they were satisfiec 
with the sapality. fit and wear of these justly famous goods. ‘To fully satisfy these patrons, we 
have added a Coat and Vest De partment. so that we are now making complete suits to order, 
and overcoats also. Full line of samples mailed upes receipt of 6 cents, i f 
ment blanks, and (if you mention this paper) a good linen tape-measure. If you want a pair s 
these Pants, and cannot wait for samples, send us your waist, hip and inside leg measures, to- 
gether with $3, and 35 cents to cover postage, (or prepaid poet anes te d packing, a nd we will take 
alll risk of pleasing you. We refund money for any cause, if buyer wishes to return goods, or if 


desired, we make another pair. The American Express Comp’y, 
DO YOU WEAR 
each one correct. One of his answers is rent $1,024,- 


(capital 20, 20,000,000, ) will cheerfully reply to any inquiry about us ad- 
000; fence, at $2.00 per rod, $1,024,000; cows at $4.00 


aoe ood Books for Young People! 


*He couldn’t dothat to save his neck!” If you 
must express your surprise say simply “I am sur- 
prised!” or “indeed!” but do not accustom your- 
selves to using ugly slang phrases. You have no 
idea how they spoil you in the eyes of entelligent 
listeners. 








There are several answers to problem about the 
ranch in April number, each one different from the 
others, the fact being as explained by L. 8S. that, 
“any square that in which the number of acres is 
a multiple of fifty will answer the conditions of the 
example,” so there can be a number of answers, 





Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
i8 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
It is said that a large lot of the pop-corn used in 
the worid comes from Bloomington, Ills.,where the 


MISS CORSON’S COOKING SCHOOL TEXT 


” iaad ai Ghiios eank te f HENDERSON'S GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 
i thete perquisite. In 1884 the crop Shean endo renn wget Iya DEN BOOK. A housekeepers’ guide to cookery and 
4 1 ° , 3 7 : 4 _ Price, $1.35 
large that the price fell to two cents a pound, Ql oun 8 MONEY IN THE € AR Erice, $1.50. kitchen management. By JulietCorson. Price, 8 
and then experiments were made io use it as TREAT’S INJURIOUS INSECTS of the FARM | THE MAN WONDERFUL IN THE HOUSE 
a food rather than a confection. A farmer who and GAR ice, BEAUTIFUL. By Chilion B. Allen, M. D., and 
By Mrs. Mary Treat. Fully Dectesiied, 


Mary A. Allen, M.D. Price, $1.50. 


fed his cows with pop-corn says that they gaye 
Price, $1.50. 


more milk than ever before. Others made “ mush ” 
of it, and found it more palatable and nourish- 
ing than the ordinary article. Then the chem- 
ists analyzed it and declared it to contain more 
albuminoids than most other cereals; so pop- 


HOW TO KEEP A STORE. 

HOW TO PAINT. Price, $1.50, 
CANARY BIRDS. Price, $0.75. 
DOG BREAKING. By Gen’! Hutchinson. Price,$3.00, 


FULLER'S SMALL FEVIT Cc ULTORISE. 
By Andrew S. Fuller. ce, $1.50, 


JOHNSON’S HOW CROPS FEED. Price, $2.00. 


HARB GARDENING FOR YOQune AND 
OLD. By Joseph Harris. Price, $1.25 





; fai ognize . Ss N, sZEASURE 
corn bids fair to become a recognized diet. ae BAD 5 FOR EXHIBITION. PI pe We furnish the above books by mail to om? in the 
mo Price, $1.25. | United States,at the prices quoted,which are the publishers” 
When quite a youth Franklin went to London, Address orders to 
entered a printing-office, and inquired if he could Ww N 
getemployment. ‘“‘Where are you from?” inquired ILMER ATKIN so ’ Publisher. 


125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


theforeman. “ America,” wastheanswer. “Ah!” 
said the foreman, “from America! a lad from 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat al! subjects in season; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica’ rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John’ A. Woodward, B. R. Black, F. D. Curtis and 
Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


SOWING WHEAT. 

Wheat is so low that it is not worth while to sow 
any more land than can be put in the best possible 
condition. 

The great secret in sowing wheat isin getting 
ready to sow. 

Early sowing is not essential to success ; thorough 
preparation is. 

Fewer acres well prepared means more bushels 
per acre and a higher rate of profit. 

A seed bed three inches deep is better than a deeper 
one, but probably not quite so guod as one only two 
inches deep. 

The place for the manure, of whatever kind, is in 
this seed bed, not on it, nor under it. 

To get rotted barn-yard manure into this seed bed 
just where it will dothe most good, use Kemp & 
Burpee’s Manure Spreader, and follow at once with 
a disk harrow. 

The best time to sow is just long enough after a 
rain for the ground to become sufficiently dry to 
work well. This is better than just before a rain or 
during a drought. If necessary to sow ina dry time 
or not at all, let the roller follow the drill. Asa 
rule, all the rolling should preceed the sowing. 

Heavy seeding on a thoroughly prepared seed bed 
is waste and folly. 

The rank, strong, quick growth induced by proper 
preparation is a great safe-guard against insects. 

Changing seed will not improve the crop unless 
the seed you get is better than the seed you give. 

Clean crops never come from foul seed. 

The qualities and values of animals are generally 
determined by circumstances which exist prior to 
their birth. So the success or failure of the wheat 
crop depends mainly upon the condition of things 
preceeding its sowing. 

It will probably pay to sow one-third of the land 
prepared for wheat to rye, another third to grass 
alone, without grain of any kind. 








New York City uses 2,500,000 bales of hay ina year. 
There are 30 large commission houses which deal 
in hay. It is said to be the largest hay market in 
the world. Many farmers think raising hay isa 
good business. The average yield is about two 
tons peracre. The average price within 200 miles 
of New York is $8. This would make anet income 
per acre of about $9, as one ton must be allowed for 
cutting, curing, baling and shipping. This is the 
best side of the business. It is a better business for 
father than son. Do not try it to find out but just 
take our word. All out and no in makes the land 
thin. 


“Our best pian now is to divide up our big farms 
into smaller farms and sell to others, increase our 
farming population, farm more on the intensive 
system, and improve and heap up the fertility of 
our lands.” That is what a Georgia farmer, who 
was a cotton-planter under the old system, says is 
the wisest course for the South, aud we want to add 
that it is the wisest course for the North and West, 
too, and for any other point of the compass, or sec- 
tion of the country. 


The American Pomological Society meets at Bos- 
ton, the fourteenth of this month. All fruit grow- 
ers who can do so will, of course, be present. Men 
of national reputation will participate in discuss- 
ing the interesting topics before the meeting. 

We have an excellent prize article on potato 
growing for some future issue of the F. J., but the 
seed should be selected at digging time, and the 
land manured, (and if clayey, plowed) this fall. 

Reduction in production cost is better than ad- 





vance in selling price. The benefits of the latter 
accrue oniy to the producer. By the former he re- | 
ceives equal benefit and all the world shares it. 





EZRA WHITMAN, 














There are probably not less than ten farms with- 
in five miles of your own, upon any one of which 
there are stacks of useful information lying around 
loose. It would pay to take a few days to go 
around and gather it up. 


Twenty-five work days and one play day will 
probably make a more profitable month than 
twenty-six work days, now that the hurry and 
pinch of harvest is over. 


No fruit bas quite so high a flavor, no flowers so 
delicious an odor, as those we tend in all their daily 
needs and growth ourselves. 


A prize essay this month by Jacob Wychoff, Jr., 
on “ Grain-Feeding Sheep.” It is packed fuil of 
“points.”’ See page 14l. 

A skilled and educated veterinarian is needed in 
every farming community, as much as a family 
physician. 

If there isa job on hand that you particularly 
dislike, do that one first. 





Sweet duy, whose morning light 
Descends so softly bright 

Upon the bosky woods and bloomy meadows, 
Chain thy swift-footed hours 
With fetters wrought of flowers, 

And shorten not too soon the dewy shadows. 
Sweet evening of the year, 
Before the frosts appear 

To blight the blushing woods and bloomy meadows, 
Temper with purple haze 
The sun’s too fervid blaze, 

And lengthen not so soon the somber shadows. 














(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 





Foul water takes more from the farmers’ income 
than bad legislation. JOHN M. STAHL. 

We have no faith in a certain Trader’s Tea Com- 
pany, of Boston, and do not believe any one else 
ought to have. 

The twine binder does not make a reliable 
weather indicator, even if it is left out all the fall. 
Besides that it is expensive. 

We do not like to see a farm paper giving recipes 
for manufacturing vinegar of water and truck. 
Pure cider vinegar is the thing for the farm, and 
the only sort that a farmer ought to make ora good 
farm paper ought to encourage. 


Within a few months past attempts have been 
made to “corner” coffee, wheat, cotton, prunes, 
and even (in Central Ohio) blackberries. In each 
instance the speculators have been “ hoist on their 
own petard,”’ and we smile a calm, sweet sinile. 

Immigration should not be stopped, but itshould 
be regulated. We invite all to come with honest 
purposes to be law-abiding citizens who can care 
for themselves, and will labor for the up-building 
of good government. But we have no place for 
fugitives from justice, for dynamiters, or lawless 
classes of any character.—Senator Cullom, 


Tue F. J. thinks that Agricultural Societies that 
are unable to hold Fairs without selling privileges 
to side-showmen, saloon keepersand gamblers had 
better not hold any fairs. Self-respecting farmers 
should stay away and keep their families away from 
exhibitions where these demoralizing influences 
are deliberately sanctioned by the management, 











OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Among those who have been instrumental in 
developing agricultural interests to their present 
advanced condition, thereby rendering mankind a 
service beyond computation, the name of Ezra 
Whitman, who died at his home in Baltimore last 
July, will long occupy an honored position. 

Mr. Whitman was born at Bridgewater, Mass., 
June, 1812, and spent his minority in the schools of 
the place, and his father’s machine works. When 
he became of age he engaged in the business of 
jewelry and silverware, and continued in it six 
years, where the practical knowledge gave him an 
insight intothe opportunity for success in the man- 
ufacture of agricultural implements, and he deter- 
mined to give his attention to this branch of prace 
tical work. His father had conceived the idea of 
harvesting by machinery, and had advanced far 
enough to demonstrate its practicability to the 
mind of Ezra, who, with a partner, began the con- 
struction ofa mower and reaper in 1824,and finished 
it in 1832, and though crude in form, it proved to be 
of practical use. 

In 1843 he removed to Baltimore, and opened 
works for the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, interested himself generally in the agricul- 
ture of the country, and established the Maryland 
Farmer, the first agricultural journal in the State, 
and which is yet one of its most successful ones. 

In the death of Mr. Whitman all agricultural in- 
terests, and particularly Southern agricultural 
journalism, sustain a loss which may not easily be 
repaired, though he leaves three sons willing and 
energetic workers in his chosen field. 


~ TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOR. 

Land grants to railroads have increased production 
in the West by putting land rapidly under cultivation. 
The use of commercial fertilizers has increased pro- 
duction in the East on land already under cultivation. 
As a result the country has for several years increased 
tis grain products at a far greater ratio than its grain 
consumption, It seems probable that this state of affairs 
has reached its culmination, and that production and 
consumption will before long begin to gradually ape 
proach each other. 











Big crop of grapes and peaches in the Hudson 
river fruit region. 

The cranberry crop will be light, owing to the de- 
struction of the vine worm and heavy rains, 

We must in some way utilize, and not as hereto- 
fore waste, the corn fodder ot our field corn.—W. I. 
Chamberlain, Iowa. 

The long drouth in some parts of the west and 
north-west has made the outlook for hay and grass 
another year very discouraging indeed, 


Those great western drouths remind us that 
irrigation will play a more and more important 
part in the agriculture of the country, as the years 
roll on. 


= 
Breeders of improved stock must rely upon the 
general stock growers to take their supply. Here- 
tofore beginners in tancy breeding have taken most 
of the supply. But that ground is getting pretty 
well covered. The trade in the future must go 
largely to the general farmer. 


The great cattle trail upon which cattle have 
been sent Northward from Texas since 1863, has 
served its day of usefulness, and the best authori- 
ties think there will be no more cattle driven over 
it after this year. Texas will have to consume her 
own cattle in other words, the cow-boys will have 
to establish packing-houses, do their own killing 
and make theirown shipments. The settling-up 
of the Western country is what played the mischief 
with raising cattle in large herds. The trail has 
gradually been growing narrower, until last year 
it was but three miles wide, and now this has been 
thrown Open to settlement. 


THE FARM. 
Fling wide the generous grain; we fling 
O’er the dark mould the green of spring. 
For thick the emerald blades shall grow, 
When first the March winds melt the snow, 
And to the sleeping flowers, below, 
The early bluebirds sing. 


Sometimes it costs more to pick up the small 
potatoes than they are worth. Then let them lie 
and rot, to fertilize the next crop. 

We should like to know of a great many F, J. 
readers trying a little orchard grass in place of 
timothy, with the grain seeding this fall. 

Year in and year out, wet season or dry, a sod on 
heavy land, plowed in the fall, that it may rot and 
settle before planting, gives more and better 
chances for a good crop of corn than the same sod 
plowed in the spring. Whosays no to that? 


It is very doubtful whether screening out the 
largest grains of wheat for seed is a wise policy. 
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May they not be larger because they come from 
heads which have but few kernels, or from stools 
which have but few heads? 


I sort my potatoes on the ground, at digging 
time, taking only the marketable ones at the first, 
and leaving the culls for a second picking and the 
pigs. Out of the marketable lot, I select a few 
barrels of No I’s for next year’s seed, and sprinkle 
a little slaked lime among them before I put them 
in the cellar. ~~ JOHN. 


My remedy for daisy, or garlic, or almost any 
other foul weed is a heavy seedingof blue grass. I 
sow in September with wheat, mixing a little 
timothy with it, aading clover in thespring. They 
will help the blue grass the first year or two, and 
then it will take full possession. EVAN JONES. 

(Correct Mr. Jones. Substituting blue grass for 


daisy and garlic is good farming, always.—ED.] 


I have heard that Johnson grass thrives on light, 
dry soil. 1 have a dry side hill that I would like to 
sow. Where can I get the seed? Whenis the best 
time tosow? Will it spread over the farm? 

Fultonham, N. Y. D. 

Seedsmen sellit. Sow in spring when the ground 
has become warm, No, it will not spread in your 
section as it will be sure to winter kill. 


What kind of grass is best for een pasture 
and when should it besown? The soil isa sandy 
loam, a low tract but well drained. Whatdo you 
think of the following mixture and how much of 
each should I sow to the acre, Orchard grass, Blue 
grass, Red Top, Meadow Fescue? 

Biudensbnrg, N. J. M. P. 

Add to the above 4 lbs. Timothy, 4 lbs. White Clo- 
ver. Sow 4]bs. Orchard grass, Red Top and Fescue 
and 7 lbs. of Blue grass. Sow Timothy, Blue grass 
and Red Top now and the rest in spring. Do not 
pasture until late next fall, ifat all next year. 

= 


Here’s alist of a very few of our worst weeds, 
with the number of seeds a medium sized plant of 
each will produce. The counting and estimating 
was carefully done atthe Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, but we give only the round num- 
bers: Shepherd’s Purse 37,000; Dandelion 12,000; 
Wild Pepper Grass 18,000; Wheat-thief 7,000; the 
comnmon thistle 65,000; Camomile 16,000; Butter 
Weed, 8,000; Rag Weed, 4,000; common Purslane, 
$88,000; common Plantain 42,000; Burdock 38,000. 
Better not let many such fellows go to seed. 


D. M. Mast, one of our Michigan readers doer not 

like the three horse evener we illustrated in April, 

and says the one 

shown herewith is 

much better. We 

know it is good, 

buta little heavy and cumbersome. Wehaveus-d 

it for five years. Have one made for the fall 
plowing. 

= 

Nitrogen is one of the most important elements 

of plant food. It is costly, hard to get, and harder 

to hold. It and its available compounds, are con- 

stantly forming in the soil, and constantly escap- 

ing, unless captured by plart roots, which are its 

most efficient traps, though they do not get it all. 

Therefore, do not let the ground stand naked. When 

the potatoes are dug, or the corn cut off, replace 

them at once with some quick growing crop. Rye 


fills the bill very completely, and anybody will 
know what to do with it when it grows. 


When not kept in cellars, potatoes may be safely 
placed in heaps in open ground, if plenty of straw 
is used, with a few inches of earth. The common 
practice, of covering them with a little straw and 
much earth, should be reversed, and at least one 
foot of packed straw placed on the heap, which 
will render unnecessary more than three or four 
inches of earth to hold it. The abundant covering 
of dry straw protects the potatoes from frost, keeps 
them dry, and absorbs any unwholesome damp- 
ness. Wehave found that in heaps of potatoes thus 
treated, containing sixty orseventy bushels, scarce- 
ly a peck was injured during cold winters. The 
Country Gentleman says so. 


The illustration, Fig. 2, the suggestion for which 
we are indebted to the N. E. Homestead, shows an 
interior end view of a house for keeping winter 
squashes. The dimensions are 24x35 feet on the 
ground with 10-foot posts. A, A, A, are aisles 26 
inches wide running lengthwise of the house. B, 
B, B, are bins 26 inches high and five fect wide. 
The bottoms of the bins are made of slats 6 inches 
wide placed an inch or two apart, as seen in the 
cut, to allow a free circulation of air. A-slat isalso 
placed at each side of bin to keep the squashes 
from rolling out. The timbers will need to be 
strong and the house well braced. The stove may 
be placed on the cold side and the chimney on the 
opposite side the pipe being conducted around the 
cold side and across to it, thus economizing in fuel. 


If banked with earth on three sides very little fuel | 





will be required, since to keep well squashes require 
cool, dry air. Ifthe aircan be kept dry the tem- 
perature should not be much above the freezing 
point. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 
The Springfield Thornless Black-cap raspberry 
is a new sort worthy of trial. 


A Doylestown, Pa., subscriber sends us a samplo 
of white blackberries, which, he says, grow and 
bear well, They are interesting as a curiosity, but 





Fia. 2. 
the quality is inferior and we should judge them 
to be of little value as a market berry. 


In answer to a New Jersey subscriber on page 131 
I would say I consider the Houghton the most 
profitable gooseberry to grow for market. It is not 
as large as some but bears immense crops every 
season, seldom mildews and is the best shipper. 

East Rockport, O. M. T. THOMPSON. 


Is it advisable to sow oats between strawberry 
rows to make a mulch? When should Isow? I 
have anew strawberry that I think will take the 
place of the Wilson to fertilize imperfect blooming 
plants. F. R. WENTZELL. 

Monroeville, N. J. 

Yes, sow last of September. We hope you have 
such a berry, it will be valuable, 


Grapes and all fruits keep better and carry bet- 
ter if picked in dry, clear weather. Picking while 
the dew ison, or after arain, is frequently the cause 
of grapes rotting and bursting after being packed 
in baskets. The surplus water evaporates, atother 
times, causing the fruit to settle and shrink leav- 
ing the baskets only parily filled when they reach 
the market. 


= 

Will you kindly give us an article in the F. J. 
describing, with as much detail as possible, the 
process and appliances used in kiln-drying sweet 
potatoes. EDWIN TAYLOR., Edwardsville, Kans, 

We are not familiar with the process of kiln-dry- 
ing sweet potatoes above referred to, and shall be 
pleased to receive information on the subject and 
lay it before our readers. The usual mode of keep- 
ing them is explained on page 140. 


Fig. 8 shows atypical berry of the “ Gold” straw- 
berry, a new seedling originated by P. M. Augur & 
Sons, Middlefield, Conn, It is represented as a 
large berry of uniform shape and superior quality. 
The vine is vigorous, productive and makes plants 
freely. The blossoms are pistilate. The originators 
received the Silver Medal from the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society in 1886 for the best new 
seedling strawberry. 


Many strawberry plants of the new varieties will 
be set this fal] for the purpose of testingthem. We, 
therefore, Pn an extract from the catalogue of P. 
M. Augur & Sons, on the care of such plants on ar- 
rival by mail or express from the nursery : 

Customers on receiving strawberry plants should 
care for them immediately. If the ground on 
which they are to be set is not in condition to re- 
ceive them, they should be healed into the ground 
at once in ashady, moist place, instead of allowing 
them to remain in the package for several days, as 
is often done. Expensive plants should be put in 
single and with care; not in bunches. If possible, 
however, the soil should be ready for the plants 


before they arrive, so they can be set at once in the 


46 
- Black Grape—=ATON,” 
__Cartificstosot Ment JOHN B. Moone & Som-Concord Mase 
Established JACKSON BROS., 
New York State Drain Tile and Pipe Works. 


Main Office, 87 Third Avenue, Albany, N. ¥. 

















R le and Ho hoe Tile. Over 13 in. long. 
By onal, Fs Bog improved machinery 
makes superior round and sole tile, excelling anything offered 


heretofore, First premium wherever exhibited. Price-list on 
application. le machines for sale. _ 


QUAKER CITYn28i0Hi» 
GRINDINGMIL 


vor CORN AND COB 
FEED at Ment 


A.W. STRAUB & CO. 
S737 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 
189 Water St., New York City, 5.¥. 
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lace intended for them. In caseofgreat drought it 

8 advisable to wait for rain and set later, rather 
than torun therisk of losing ne ts. If setin warm, 
dry weather, the roots should be dipped in a mud- 
dle just before setting, taking care to have the 
crown of the planteven with the surface of the 
ground when set, and having the soil pressed firmly 
around the plant; after setting, the plants should 
be mulched in dry weather, with coarse litter or 
berry baskets or boxes. Keep the soil in good cul- 
tivation until the ground freezes, and then mulch 
the whole surface over with coarse manure, hay or 
straw, or whatever is most convenient, 


THE ORCHARD. 
* * * * * A deep flush 
Mounts to the maple leaf ; the air is clear, 
The grapes are purpling, and a crimson blush 
Spreads o’er such flowers as deck the waning year; 
Ripe apples bend the trees, while golden-rod 
By roadside, lane, and meadow gayly nod. 


Has the good old Flemish Beauty gone to the 
bad, for good? 


Dead limbs are never seen more easily than uow. 
Cut them off. 


Why expect fruit trees to grow without manure, 
pruning and cultivation any more than a field of 
wheat or corn ? 


Trees that have been twice transplanted are bet- 
ter than those that have been transplanted only 
once because they have more small roots. 


Handle the fruit intended for long keeping as 
tenderly as eggs, and aslittleas possible. Thislast 
can be best done by picking directly into the bushel 
boxes we have several times described and illus- 
trated. Thus it may be moved as often as nescess- 
ary without touching the fruit. 

= 


The American Cultivator says apples will kee 
well in a cool, dry cellar spread upon shelves. 
satisfactory plan isto have them about three or 
four feet wide; the bottom should be of narrow 
boards placed an inch apart that the airmay draw 
up through the fruit. The lower shelf should be at 
least a foot from the floor, and those above about 
two feet apart, The apples should not be packed 
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more than six inches deep; this gives good oppor- 
tunity for an occasional sortingand picking out of 
any that begin to decay, without much handling. 
Apples so kept, if the cellar is of the right temper- 
ature, will retain flavor better and there will be less 
loss by decay than if putin barrels. Too much heat 
or too much light 1s injurious, as the apples thus 
exposed are apt to grow tasteless. 


“The perfect winter apple has yet tocome. The 
same may be said even more emphatically of the 
pear. The wished-for apple must be large, red; of 
the finest flavor; melting; amore than good, but 
not an enormous tearer; a vigorous, healthy, and 
upright grower; hardy, to withstand the coldest 
winters, and must keep in an ordinary cellar until 


=sALL KINDS OF WATERPROOF COVERS 
For Hay Stacks, Wagons, Etc., Eto, 
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S=PATENT PLANT BED CLOTH, 
1“ Substitute for glass—at one-tenth the cost—on Hot Kea, 
2QCold Frames,etc. Protects from frost, ete, 
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Special attention to beginners. Apply now, stating Me 9 
GLEN BROTHERS, Nurserymen, RocHester. N. ¥, 


Reliable, Persevering 
Men to sell choice Nur- 
sery Stock. Good sala- 
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anew crop has matured. These qualitiesare part- 
ly possessed by many different varieties of the 
apple; but not until they are all united in oneshall 
we have the true ne plus ultra, seek-no-further 
apple.” That's what our friead, Christ. Shearer, told 
the Pennsylvania horticulturists, but he is a little 
extravagant. Theapple that would “keep in an 
ordinary cellar until a new crop has matured” 


must be a cannonball. ‘“Theordinary cellar” fills | 


few of the conditions of a fruit room. 


D. B. Wier, of Illinois, tells Orchard and Garden, 
how he grows plums successfully. The secret, he 
says, is easily told. Simply plant quite a bunch of 
native plum trees of at least three varieties on good 
rich soil, not more than six to ten feet apart. The 


more varieties the better. I have had the bestsuc- | 


cess with trees planted in a single row, running 
North and South, four feet apart in the row and 
with no two trees of any one variety next to each 
other, Ifmore than 
one row is wanted 
these rows should 
be from twelve to 
twenty feet apart. 
The native plums 
planted in this way 
here (in Northern 
Illinois) have pro- 
ved regularly pro- 
ductive for the past 
twenty years ; most 
of the crops being simply enormous, while the 
Wild Goose, Miner and other native plums here, 
when standing alone and not near other var- 
jieties, are completely barren, never maturing a 
fruit. The best results are obtained, where a 
variety of one type is fertilized with one of 
another type. 
nus Chicasa type, for instance, does better in close 
proximity tothe Miner of the Prunus Americana 
type, or toany variety of the Prunus domestica type, 
than when planted with the Newman, which is of 
the same type and therefore too closely related to it. 


Cold storage can only keep fruit as good as when 
it was put in, and hardly that. It certainly can 
never make it any better. Donotexpect too much 
ofit. It cannot cut out knots nor extract worms. 
It could not have made Rambos of the apples of 
Sodom, nor can it convert a Keiffer into a Seckel. 
It is a very good thing for good fruit and painstak- 
ing managers, but it isa delusion anda snare for 
the man who expects it to trim trees, thin the fruit, 
hunt out borers, spray the codling moths with 
Paris green, or keep his cattle out of the orchard. 
It will keep good fruitin good condition until it 
will command a good price, but it will not ripen 
unripe fruit, nor heal the bruises made by shaking 
it from the tree. 




















Fie. 1. 


Secretary Hammond, of the Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society, gives the following list of fruits 
which have proved hardy in Northern Illinois, as 
derived from the correspondence of competent per- 
sons in each county ; Apples—Duchess, Snow, Red 
Astrachan, Willow Twig, Wealthy, Whitney’s No. 
20, Yellow Bellflower, Tetofsky, Tallman Sweet, 
Westfield, Seek-no-further, Sops of Wine, Salome. 
Pears—Fliemish Beauty, Anjou, Tyson, and in the 
Southern portions of the State, some popular 
varieties, which will not endure the North, are 
fairly hardy, such as Ben Davis, Winesop and Ram- 
bo, among apples; Seckel and Duchess among 
pears, and Early Richmond and Mayduke cherries, 


Ridging up the ground in low flat beds, 18 inches 
high in the cen- 
ter, as in illus- 
tartion, is good 
preparation for 
an orchard site, 
ifon ground that 
has a hard pan - — 
sub-soil, that holds water. Let all after plowing 
and cultivating be so done as to retain this shape. 





Fine, well-grown, well-selected pears, properly 
put up, sold in New York all through last Novem- 
ber and December at $3.50 to$5a bushel. They were 
in prime order, wrapped in soft paper, and packed 
in clean new kegs and boxes. At the same time, 
poor pears could not be sold. The teachings of 
these facts are obvious.—President Patrick Barry. 


The young orchard may be manured now without 
danger of promoting growth this fall, which would 
be bad. Then the manure will begin itsgood work. 
Early next spring, just when the trees will most 
need it, be careful not to let the manure get too 
close to the trunks. 

Pull Bartlett pears just when the stem leaves the 
tree without too much exertion, wrap each one 
carefully in thin paper, and pack in bran so that 
they cannot touch each other, in a box lined with 


two thicknesses of paper. Fill full, tack on the | 


cover, and set away ina dry,cool place. You will 
probably have Bartlettsin good condition six weeks 
or more after your neighbors’ are all gone. 


Bushe!l crates such asshown at Fig. 1 for potatoes 
are splendid for apples. Enough of them make the 
best sort of a “bin.” forthe cellar—can take it right 
out to the orchard in sections, forty sections ina 
wagon load, and fillit there. Making them is pro- 
fitable rainy day work. 


It will be easier to cut out weak, spindling, use- 
less wood from fruit trees this month than it will 


ever be again. A twig that can be cut withasharp 


knife now may require pruning shears in the spring 
and a saw a year hence. 


One of the great benefits of smooth, clean bark on 
fruit trees is it furnishes no harbors for insects, and 
the way to secure this is to wash with diluted soft 


soap. Give the young trees another washing this 
month, 


A Massachusetts man, J. T. Sanderson, is reported 
as saying that the worst disease of the peach and 
other fruit trees is the ignorance of the grower. 
This is rough on the grower, but it may be a fact, 


| nevertheless, 


| 
| 
| 
i 


The Wild Goose plum of the Pru- | 





If you have plum or cherry trees over-run with 
black knot cut them down and burn them this fall. 
Why spread the disease over all your trees as well 
as those of) your neighbors? 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write toan advertioor be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
poe nterest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best, 

















LL: quantity of fine 2-yr. old Asparagus Roots, Rhu- 
barb & Horse- radish. B. F. Muschert, Penn¥ alley, Pa, 


annie: —PURE NATURAL PEACH PITTS. 
MANSFIELD EI EICK, Lebanon, New Jersey. 


Read “Advantages of Fall Plowing,” by HENRY RY 
StEwakt, free to farmers who name this paper. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Millington, New Jersey. 
How To Grow | SENT FOR FIVE C ENTS, _ 


TREE: ES: or Five Names of Fruit Growers, 
a>, 


PUTNEY & WOODWARD, Brentwood,N.Y, 


LOBE and other Peach. SMITHS 
CIDER and other Apple. Maples, BI’k 
alnut. —— Evergreens, Currant, Rasp- 
bentiss, Strawberries. General Nursery 


Write for wants. 
JOSTA tA. “ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 


rai TS WANTED, tisestiieac ites: 
FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS: 


ONE OF THE LARGEST, OLDEST ESTABLISHED 
AND BEST KNOWN NURSERIES IN THE 2 ae RY. 
GENEVA NURSERY, Address ~& Pa s TH, 

Established 1846. a N.Y 


SEED WHEAT 


All the [MPROVED & HARDY VARIETIE s 
that have withs' ——_ winter, uninjured by freezing, 
thawing, or the Hi at consisting of Deitz’s Long- 
berry. Relabte. Red Russian. Wilson’s Golden 
Prolific, Hybrid Mediterranean. Samples of 5 
Best Verrier gy ~~? with price, history & description 
sent by mail for 1 in stamps. Address 

SAMUEL WILSO} » Seed Wheat Grower, 
Mechaniesville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HOW TO 


» BUILT HOUSE 


A new book containi plans 
and specifications for 25 houses. 
all sizes, from 2 rooms u Sent 

id on receipt of * cents, 
by J. 5. S. OGILVIE & CO,, 
Street, New York, 























By the Chase Nurseries. Honest 
and Energetic Men To solicit or- 
ders for their Nursery Stock. The 


business easily learned. Full instructions 


| given. Permanent Employment and Good Pay. State 


| 








age and previous occupation. Name this paper. Address, 
R. G. CHASE & CO., 1430 So. Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IRON vend 


Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and prices of 


__THE CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING COMPANY, 


WEL DRILLING 


MACHINERY 


SOLD ON TRIAL! 
BEST MADE. Siivcrni.a Cstsiogue trees 
EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO. ITHACA, W.V. 


THE 


‘Silver & Deming 






FAMOUS 


Rumi ENSILAGE 
FEED CUTTERS. 


They are more substantial, easier to operate, 
have greater capacity, are less liable to accidents 
than any other Gutters. We build nine — six for power, 
furnis hey with or without carrier 

Send for Catalogue and Treatise on Ensilege, and men- 
tion this paper. 


SILVER & DEMINC M’F’C Co. 
Salem, Ohio. 


CHAMPION OF THE WORLD! 


CHAMPION pric" 


DRILL. 








FORCE. aa FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, 


Quantities changed by changing speed, 


As improved WOOSE GEA LES. the lead for 
Ease of Adjustment! 
Accuracy of Distribution ! 


Simplicity of Construction ! 


EVERY CHAMPION WARRANTED 


TO SOW EVENLY all kinds of commercial Fertilizers, 
rain, Grass Seed, 

AGENTS W ANTED in unassigned tousiteny. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


GERE, TRUMAN, PLATT & CO. 


OWEGO, TIOGA Co., N. Y. 











—Good Books—=— 


FOR THE 


FARMER AND STOCKMAN! 


HORSES: THEIR FEED AND THEIR FEET. 
a - rtant manual of Horse Hygiene. By Dr. Page. 
sien, 


LAWS a RE ae ADVISER. By Prof. Jas. 
conpnys SWINE IUSBANDRY. By F. D. 
burn. Price, $1.7 


auixcy ON THE SOLLING OF CATTLE. By 
osiah Quincy. Price, $1.25 


RANDAT.?S SHEEP HUSBANDRY. By Henry 


Price, $1.50. 
HENDERSON?S HAND-BOOK OF THE 
GRASSES. By John Henderson. Price, $1.50. 
CURTIS'S } . . 8. is. 
Pes HEAT CULTURE. By D. 8S. Curtis 
TRUCK FARMING E SOUTH. By A. 
Oember. Price, Ni al ™ - . 


Address orders to 





DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES 
OF AMERICA. By A.J. Downing. Price, $5.00. 


HOOPER'S My! iy of FRUIT BOOK. By E. 


oni NEW BEE-KEEPING. By L. 0. Root 
with portrait of Mr.Quinby, and 100 illustrations. $1.50 


ARNOLD'S ow eye DAIRYING. By L. B., : 


rnold. Price, 

WILLIARDY? PRACTICAL DAIRY fivs- 
ANDRY. By X.8. Williard. Price, $3.00 
we... ANIMALS. By Eliot W. Stewart. 8. 00. 
FARM C Shy BNEENCEs, with over 200 engravings. 


We furnish the above books by mail to any P. O. in the 
United States,at the prices quoted, which are the publishers’ 


WILMER ATKINSON, Publisher, 


125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





<! Ea 





No unhappiness in life is equal to unhappiness at 
home. All other personal miseries can be better 
borne than the terrible misfortune of domestic dis- 
union, and none so completely demoralizes the 
nature. The anguish of disease itself is modified, 
ameliorated, even rendered blessed, by the tender 
touch, the dear presence of the sympathetic beloved ; 
and loss of fortune is not loss of happiness where 
family love is left. But the want of that love is not 
to be supplied by anything else ov earth. Health, 
fortune, success, nothing has its full savour when 
the home is unhappy; and the greatest triumphs 
out of doors are of no avail to cheer the sinking 
heart when the misery within has to be encountered. 


A woman, moving up the orchard slope, 
With even gait, and steady, seeking eyes. 
Autumn, that ripens all things, ripens hope: 
Trees bear fruit every month in paradise. 
September, standing on her golden round 
Of the year’s ladder, ’mid her vintage-leaves, 
Hears through her harvest fields a wail re-sound ; 
Her starving sisters begging for her sheaves. 


Autumn did but enrich herself to give : 
And, scattering blessings, see her now depart, ~ 
Whispering that on life’s hills ’twas sweet to live, 
While Indian summer sunshine warmed her 
heart. 


No man is fit for any kind of service who is not 
willing to do little things. The people who are 
always waiting for an opportunity to do some great 
thing never accomplish anything. 


Simplicity of character is the natural result of 
profound thoughts. 





THE TIDE TURNING. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

The question of in-door help on farms has long 
been a problem almost beyond solution. Of late 
years out-door help has also been puzzling the farm- 
er’s brain. As the business has grown poorer, lab- 
orer’s have become scarcer, and even when attaina- 
ble, the purse of the average farmer will not permit 
him to pay the price good men and girls ought to 
have. 

It isa sore thought that the agriculturists, who 
feed the nation and furnish the raw material with 
which to clothe it, must be so pinched and straitened 
in circumstances, must be obliged to resort to the 
hardest of toil, to slim fare and slimmer clothing, in 
order to ‘‘make both ends meet”; while grain 
gamblers and coffee ‘bulls and bears” and other 
speculators in our wares are waxing fat and sur- 
rounding their idle families with every luxury. ‘‘The 
treacherous dealers have dealt very treacherously,” 
but the promise of old is coming to pass, ‘‘ that the 
Lord shall punish the host of the high ones that are 
on high, and the kings of the earth upon the earth.” 
It is a comfort to know that when common sense 
and justice is forgotten in business circles, that vials 
of wrath are being stored up that sooner or later will 
be poured out upon the offending heads. We need 
not fret for fear justice will not be done them. 
‘¢The mills of the gods grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small.” 

The farmer has many grievances ; there are many 
wrongs that need righting in his realm; but there 
scems to be a providential turning in the labor de- 
partment, and the question is finding a solution 
in the working out of another great problem—what 
shall be done with the Indian? In the county in 
which I live there are 186 Indian boys and young 
men working on farms, and a few girls. I do not 
know so large a number of any other class of labor- 
ers who are so well behaved, so polite at table, and 
clear of night running and immoral practices gener- 
ally, as these Indian youths. The head of the Sidneys 
was a long time in making up his mind to try an In- 
dian. Not that he was afraid. Oh, no! but when 
he was a boy he had had cold sweats and fearful 
imaginings of the blood-thirsty red man. They 


SR ae 





| were getting into our neighborhood in considerable 





numbers, and one evening while we were talking 
about it he passed his hand over the top of his 
shining baid head, and said he, ‘‘ I guess they can’t 


get much hold on me, I believe I'll try one.” And 
he did. Now we have two in our family. I am 
often asked, ‘* are you not afraid of them?” But I 


am not afraid of any one who is reading the Bible 
and attending Sabbath School regularly. Even if 
they scalp me once in awhile I should have to excuse 
them, for they show so plainly that they mean to be 
good. But they display no fierce or warlike disposi- 
tion,and take readily to civilization. They come from 
the Carlisle Indian Industrial School, under Capt. R. 
H. Pratt, U. 8. A., a most efficient superintendent 
of this, the leading training school. He it was who 
originated the idea of planting out boys and girls on 
farms and in families, that they might be earning 
their living, thus saving the Government the expense 
of keeping them, and at the same time be learning 
the ways of civilization. His school at present num- 
bers 600 students. All the trades are taught, and 
more extensively than in any other Indian school, 
and many say more so than in any industrial school. 
I wish I had space to give a fuller account of its 
management, and its tender oversight of those 
sent out to farmers and housekeepers. Capt. Pratt 
is king among Indian educators. He is the father 
of the Carlisle school and prime mover in the entire 
work in the east. I select a short extract from one 
of his reports to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs : 
An Indian boy who has earned and saved $25 or $50 is 
in every way more manly and more to be relied upon 
than one who has nothing; whereas had he received the 
same sum as a gratuity the reverse would be the case. 
Two years of school training and discipline are neces- 
sary to fit a new pupil for this outing. The rapid pro- 
gress in English speaking, the skill in hand and head- 
work, the independence in thought and action pupils so 
placed gain, all prove that this method of preparing and 
dispersing Indian youth is an invaluable meansof giving 
them the courage and capacity for civilized self-support. 
An Indian boy placed in a family and remote from his 
home, surruunded on ail sides by hard-working, indus- 
trious people, feels at once a stronger desire to do some- 
thing for himself than he can be made to feel under any 


collective system, or in the best training school that can | 


be established. His self-respect asserts itself; he goes 
to work, behaves himself, and tries in every way to com- 
pete with those about him. 

Besides this school there are a dozen others of 
similar character in the United States. Most of 
them have farms and work-shops in connection, 
and along with the English language they are there- 
in learning different handicrafts, that will enable 
them to earn their own livelihoods. This all points 
towards a time when the Government will not have 
to appropriate millions each year to support them 
in ignorance and idleness; and that ere many gen- 
erations, if the educational scheme be so enlarged as 
to embrace the children of all the tribes, and Capt. 
Pratt’s theory of ‘‘ placing the Indian in civilization 
instead of placing civilization in the Indian” be 
persevered in, they will in time own farms and work- 
shops themselves, and be as fully entitled to citizen- 
7 as the Caucasian or Etheopian races. 

hese Indian students are the least trouble to 
farmer’s wives of any laborers I know of. They are 
sent out with good clothing, made of strong lasting 
material, and it is not expected of the housekeeper 
to burn the midnight lamp darning and patching 
their tattered worthless garments while they are 
snugly snoring in bed, or out spending their earnings 
for rum and tobacco. 

Great care is taken by Capt. Pratt and other prin- 
cipals of schools to keep the boys from the twin evils 
rum and tobacco, and to have them remember their 
religious duties, and be punctual in attendance at 
Sabbath Schools. I am sorry to say this good dis- 
cipline is sometimes nullified, when the boys are 
sent out to farmers who use the ardent and the weed 
themselves, and who are totally clear of all devo- 
tional observances. There is more demand here- 
about for Indian i than can be supplied, and 
those who have them in charge could best advance 
the good principles they wish to instill by only 
sending them among employers of like purity of 
character. 

The untutored savage is likely to become a thing 
of the past. Whether he can be civilized or not is 
no longer a question. It seems strange to have 
right in the midst of our family, and to be on such 
fearless familiar footing with these red men whom 
we have all our lives been taught to look upon as 
wild and treacherous and untamable. The ease 
with which they acquire knowledge, and their skill 
and industry, if coupled with the high moral and re- 
ligious rules of conduct the training schools incul- 
cate, will eventually make them property holders, 
and they may return in the flow of the tide, and 


+ 
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land they were deprived of long years ago by means 
not always the fairest. 

There is material in the Indian to work upon, but 
the mistaken policy of fostering idleness that the U. 
S. Government has pursued will never make self- 
supporting citizens of them. A prominent Sioux 
chief said: “‘If the Government would do differently 
with the Indians, the Indians would be civilized 
faster. I often talk to my people about this, and 
their being furnished everything they want causes 
more laziness than anything else, and I tell them the 
white people are to blame, and I tell the white peo- 
ple so, too.” 

Having wants supplied without labor has ruined 
others besides Indians. Let the farmers do their 
best to help on with the good work the Captain has 
inaugurated, and in so doing they will be helping 
themselves. 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY MARY JANE WILCOX. 

Wil. any one, or more, inexperienced housekeepers 
be as glad to read these ‘ bits’ as I was to learn them, 
though they came not to me in bulk, but through a 
good many tear-washings, back, brain, and heart 
aches, before they took shape enough in my mind to 
be reproduced in writing. 

My first attempt at bread making, after thorough- 
ly dissolving the compressed yeast, by boiling on the 
stove resulted in no bread at all. Like Mrs. Carlyle, 
I knew nothing of the laws of fermentation, nor any 
other laws for that matter. This, as I look back, 
seems to me to have been very simple, particularly 
as I had had some lessons in domestic economy—from 
a book—but I must account for it by seeing I am one 
of those folk who need telling what not to do; are 
there any others like, I wonder? All I can claim as 
my own was the instinct (I cannot call it knowledge) 
of taking care of my children. Though quite un- 
conscious at the time of possessing or practicing any 
peculiar faculty, I see now in the moral and physical 
health of the children the result of that instinct. 

My men folk, old and young, came in from the 
corn field with necks blistered and chaffed from the 
sun and dust; I moistened Fuller’s earth with rain 
water, applied with my finger and in a little while 
all tenderness was gone. 

In a bedroom, that needs not to be swept every 
day, dust and fluff will accummulate under the bed; 
put papers all the way under the extent of the bed 
and after the bed is made, take them up, brush off the 
dust and lay them down again. 

It is not necessary to sprinkle and iron every arti- 
cle that is washed ; such as must be ironed may be 
taken in before quite dry and ironed at once, or 
where clothes do not dry evenly, roll up tight for an 
hour or two before ironing. Starched clothes can 
be used the same. 

When button-holes are to be made in thick sub- 
stances, and no scissors for the purpose, take a 
chisel, block of wood and hammer, and see what a 
straight, clean-cut hole you will have. 

In cutting or tearing carpet rags, cut almost to 
the end of your piece, then cut back again the oppo- 
site way, and so on, until you have used up your 
piece. You will have thus along strip from a small 
piece, without any sewing. Trim off the corners. 

This hot weather it is good to have all the baking 
done early in the day. If bread is made up stiff over 
night, with only luke-warm water, covered lightly, 
kneaded down first thing next morning left to rise 
again (which it will do soon) then put in tins. You 
will have your bread baked sweet and light, before 
the heat of the day comes on. 

Why worry over mopping the rough floor of the 
summer kitchen every week. Let sprinkling, copious 
and often, suffice. 

I have just put the dragon at the door, in the shape 
of a smoke of chips and cobs, to ward of mosquitos 
and others of like ilk ; though the head says he would 
rather have the mosquitos than thesmoke. It isnot 
to be inferred from this that he has as much aversion 
to all kinds of smoke. Do not put knives and forks 
into hot water, it will discolor and melt off the han- 
dles. I saw a lady take hers by the handles and dip 
the blades into her dish water, then laid them aside 
until dishes were washed, by that time they were 
soaked ; and washed easily. 

Turpentine put in the mop water for bedroom 
floors, will clean and sweeten them. 








CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 

Some one asks how to build an old-fashioned 
brick oven. Ifany of our readers know, we hope 
they will tell, for where there is a large family, liv- 
ing on a farm where wood is plenty it is certainly 
the best kind. A dozen or more loaves of bread, 
as many pies, to say nothing of two or three cakes, 
can be baked in it at once, and it is asplended place 


take indisputable possession of their birth-right ; the | to dry corn or peaches, or apples, ete, after the bak- 
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ing comes out. Perhaps it was like “the sausages 


ot my youth,” but it seems to me that no other | 
bread ever had such a sweet, nutty flavor, or was | 
such arich golden brown as the great loaves that | 


were lifted out from our oven and deftly landed on 
a distant table with our old “oven-peel.” It was 
conducive to neatness on the farm, too, for the old 


chopped into stove wood answered weil for “oven 
wood,” and were carefully gathered for the purpose. 
A big fire was made in the oven, and when reduced 
to coals they were scraped out, the ashes inside of 
the oven mopped out with a damp cloth fastened 
ov a pole, and the right temperature determined 
by trying with the hand. If one could not count 
“twenty” with the hand in the oven it was too hot, 
Ex perience must have taught just the right degree, 
for we do not remember any “burnt sacrifices” 
ever issuing from ours. 

The kind of schools that are needed, are such as 
will teach the great mass of scholars, of girls, at 
least, some of the practical knowledge that is likely 
to be of use to them, to train them toward a home 
life such as should exist on a farm, teach them to be 
house-mothers, to learn order and neatness; cook- 
ing; where each day will have its study of, or work 
in the garden, of poultry raising and bee culture; 
where practical hygiene shall be taught; where 
they shall lead a quiet, healthy, busy life in-doors 
and out. They will go back to their homes better 
fitted to bear, or to conquer the monotony of every 
day duties, and to brighten their homes, than by 
the “ higher education” which turns out so many 
over-wrougit women unfitted forthe life they have 
to lead. This would make happier women of the 
masses. If any girl has exceptional abilities she 
will find her own way to raise herself. We do not 
believe in “mute inglorious Miltons.” 

G. C. asks if any one can tell her how to make 
cider jelly. She has been told the proper way was 
to boil the apple juice without sugar, which she 
tried and the result of two days’ boiling was a 
tough, sticky, black molasses, instead of the “clean 
red jelly” she had been promised. Eight pints of 
cider gave only one pint of the molasses, and it 
would not “jell.’”’ She tried both sweet and sour 
cider with the same result. Can any one tell her 
how to get a better result? 

Mrs. A. B, says “it is rather tantalizing to have 
this called the ‘contented autumn time,’ and re- 
marks made on the comparative leisure of this 
month, when it finds me stillin the midst of my 
apple butter boiling, with tomatoes to can, grapes 
and quinces to preserve, house-cleaning ahead in 
the near future,a few frosty nights coming sud- 
denly to remind me that the children’s clothes 
must be ready for cool weather. LIsaid early in the 
season I would not stew over the fruit as much as 
usual, but the fruit was all about us, and after all 
it is a pleasure to work with it, so the jars and 
crocks are all fall. We put up most of it as simply 
us possible, and use more fruit than meat on our 
table, so perhaps it pays after all. Farme’s wives 
have to work very hard, but I have found much 

ood advice and useful hints to help me in the F. 
i and feel grateful for its comforting words, and 
especially enjoy the bits of poetry that are so fresh 
and to the point.” 

In the May number of the F. J., Mary Sidney gives 
judicious and kind advice to “an Enquirer.” But 
I dissent from her ten yD condemnation of 
novels. She judges evidently by Charlotte Temple 
and Children of the Abbey! Well, forty-five years 
ago I, too, read them. Does any one read them 
now? They cannot be called instructive or enter- 
taining. As Galileo said, “ The world does move.” 
Many of our best novels now are educators in the 
best sense of the word, intellectually and morally. 

Amsterdam, N.Y. COMMUNICATED. 

HOMELY WRINKLES. 

A person will never do any great work in the world, 

unless he is doing his present work thoroughly. 


A tew pieces of horse-radish put among pickles, 
will improve the flavor and keep them from 
moulding. 


If cabbage worms destroy your cabbage so you 
cannot have cold slaw, try as a substitute scraped 
or grated turnip, seasoned with a little sugar, salt 


and vinegar. 


How many of your readers know that horse- 
radish leaves laid tightly over pickles, before they 
are tied up, will keep them from moulding? 

Mags. O. M. G. 


When putting canned fruit inthe jars, have at 
hand a clean skewer, ora silver fork, to run down 
the sides of the jar and let out the air-bubbies, and 
to help settle the fruit also. 


When stewing tomatoes throw in a little piece of 
red pepper pod. [t gives a much better flavor than 
black pepper, is more wholesome, looks better, and 
can be taken out when they are hot enough. 


The best way to turn cider into vinegar, is to put 
into it good strong vinegar. It is well to keep one 
partly filled barrel of vinegar, into which to pour 
cider. When some is drawn off more may be added. 


There is no better mosquito killer than a black- 
ing box lid nailed on to the end of a broom-handle, 
with a few drops of kerosene oil init. When they 


fence rails that were too tough or rotten to be | YOur summer excursion to the moun- 
tains, will make pretty and useful 
' 


| grnaments. Two canoes arranged 


| one for good, the other for burned 














are resting quietly on the ceiling,digesting the blood 
they have drawn from you, quickly and steadily 
approach your box under him, clap it over him, 


and your revenge issure. We wonder the inven- | 
| tor of this implement did not patent it. 


Some of the birch-bark canoes you brought from 


thus would answer for match safes, 


matches, hung under the side lamp. 
Or one canoe suspended under the 
chandelier and filled with moss, isa 
pretty holder for delicate pressed 
ferns or straw flowers. 





Salt bags with a strong string run through the 
top are handy when one is forced to boil several 
kinds ot vegetables in one pot. Place each kind of 
vegetable in aseparate bag, and wrap the string 
around the handle of the pot that it nay be easily 
drawn out. When they are cooked hang them up 
for a minute to drain. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 
How much a man is like his shoes! 
For instance, both a soul may lose ; 
Both have been tunned ; both are made tight 
By cobblers ; both get left and right. 
Both need a mate to be complete ; 
And both are made to go on feet. 
They both need healing ; oft are sold, 
And both in time will turn to mould, 
With shoes the last is first ; with men 
The first shall be the last ; and when 
The shoes wear out they’re mended new ; 
When men wear out they’e men dead too! 
They both are trod upon, and both 
Will tread on others, nothing loth. 
Both have their ties, and both incline, 
When polished, in the world to shine ; 
And both peg out. Now, would you choose} 
To be a man or be his shoes? 


Be sure and can some whole tomatoes. They are 
so much better than cut upones. Peel medium- 
sized ones, stew them till heated through in the 
cut ones you are stewing for dinner, then fill cans 
or jars with them, filling in spaces with the cut 
ones. We seal our cans with putty and they keep 
perfectly. 


For boiled catsup, ‘“M” says: Use a quart of 
stewed tomatoes, put through a sieve, an onion, a 
cupful of sugar, one of vinegar, a teaspoonful each 
of ground mustard, cloves, cinnamon and black 
pepper, a pinch of red pepper. Cook slowly an 
hour and bottle. 


The small, yellow, fig-shaped tomatoes make a 
delicious sweet meat when dried this way ; scald, 
skin, and boil slightly with a little sugar; then dry 
thoroughly and pack in small boxes, sprinkling 
sugar between each layer. The only secret is to 
get them perfectly dried, and keep them ina dry 
piace, excluding the air as much as possible. 


For a change we sometimes treat tomatoes this 
way atour house. We cuta piece out of the top, 
remove the seeis, chop fine some pieces of cold 
meat left trom other meals, add a chopped onion, 
some of the juice of the tomato, a piece of butter 
Mix them together, fill the tomatoes, and bake 
about two hours, RUTH BRown. 


For Chili sauce use a dozen large, ripe tomatoes, 
cut, but do not pare them, stew tender and put 
through a colander, add a ripe pepper and a large 
onion chopped fine,two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one of salt, one of cinnamon, and a cup of vinegar, 
Cook altogether for two hours. When cool bottle 
and seal with rosin and beeswax melted together. 

Mrs. B. N. B. 


Peach pie is the queen of pies, This is made of 
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whole peaches, Choose large, ripe peaches ofequal | wipe with acioth. Fill with what you like, such 





size. Peel carefully. Linea pie plate with a good 
crust, lay in the peaches, a double layer and packed 


| closely together; strew liberally with white sugar, 


cover with crust, cut in the center the outline of a 
peach leaf, veins and stem included, and bake. 
Eat fresh with cream, or cold with accompaniment 
of grated cheese and iced milk. In either case sift 
powdered sugar over the surface of the pie. 


Try this chicken and corn pudding, and tell me 
ifit is notgood. Dress a chicken carefully, and cut 
in small pieces; lay them in asaucepan or kettle 
with a little boiling water; season with salt and 
pepper. Boil slowly till quite tender, then take it 
up, with what liquor remains, into a pudding dish, 
Have ready a quart of green corn, grated, or cut 
fine. Add to this three well beaten eggsand apint 
of new milk or cream, Season with more salt and 
pepper if needed and pour it over the chicken; 


; dredge thickly with flour, lay on bits of butter and 


bake till done. RUTH BRowN. 


Shave some ham in thin slices like dried beef, 
throw itintoa hot pan and stir it, or turn it over 
until it is browned and crisped. The fat parts will 
make plenty of fat for the purpose, Put it in the 
middle of a hot dish. Cut halfa dozen fair toma- 
toes of medium size across the middle, and lay 
them in the pan. When browned on under side 
turn them, and when cooked through set them on 
the dish around the ham. Pour off any extra tat 
there may be and pour some cream into the pan. 
Let it boil and then pour it over ham and tomatoes, 


To preserve peaches: Put three pounds of cat 
loaf or granulated sugar with a tumblerful of water 
on the fire, and, stirring it, let it boil until clear 
and liquid; skim, putin four pounds of carefully 
peeled peaches, which must be thoroughly ripe, 
yet not soft. Cover tightly, and let them boil from 
five to eight minutes, according to the size of the 
fruit. With asilver fork take the peaches out and 
place into well neated preserve glasses; pour the 
syrup over them, filling the jars to the brim, and 
immediately close them up air-tight. Bartlett 
pears may be preservedin the same manner. Fruit 
thus prepared retains its fresh flavor for a long 
time. 


=> 

We give herewith an illustration of the Prince 
Evaporator, Steamer and Cooker, mentioned in 
previous issues of the F. J. It dries fruit and vege- 
tables by steam heat, Water is poured into the 
boiler, which is ; - 
made of sheet 
copper, and the 
steam, in ascend- 
ing, passes back 
and forth through 
the steam cham- 
bers, as shown by : 
the arrows, and = 
finds vent through the safety valve at the top. 
The fruit to be evaporated is spread on trays and 
placed between the steam flues, one tray being 
laid on top. The trays are made of gaivanized 
wire netting with metal frames, and are 12 x 19 in. 
There are seven trays in all, making eleven square 
feet of evaporating surface. The evaporator may 
be quickly turned intoa baker or roaster by simply 
closing either of the ovens tightly with covers pro- 
vided for the purpose. It is so made that it can be 
as quickly transformed into a steamer for cooking 
puddings and vegetables by steam. It can be used 
equally well on the range, cook stove, oil or gaso- 
line stoves in common use. We have examined 
the construction of this evaporator, and have one 
in use, and do not hesitate to recommend it. It is 
made by Gould & Thorndike, Vineland, N. J. 





In answer to question about musk melons: pull 
them just before frost, leaving a short stem on; 
with a sharp knife cut out the round piece that lies 
on the ground, scrape out seeds; make a weak brine 
and leave them in it for three days then wash and 
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as green peppers, string beans, strips of horse- rad- 
dish, small onions, tomatoes, chopped cabbage, 
half a teaspoonful of black mustard seed, a pinch 
of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg to each melon. 
W hen filled lay the piece in, andsewa cloth around 
them; lay them in a jar, the cut side up. Pour the 
best cider vinegar over while boiling hot. Lay a 
weight on them and cover while hot.—Mks, A. M. B. 





HEALTH HINTS. 
My wealth is health and perfect ease ; 
My conscience clear my chief defense ; 
I never seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by dissent to g give offence. 


For ear-ache put in a - piece of rusty fat bacon 
pointed at one end, E. J. 


When the children begin school see that they do 
not have so many studies that they will not have 
ample time for play and sleep. 


When children are teething and are sleepless and 
nervous lay a damp towel on the head and down 
the back; cover it with plenty of dry towels so the 
aircannotreach them. It willsoothe them.to sleep. 

i ae ee 

At this season of the year when the system is so 
often deranged through indiscretion in eating and 
drinking, it may be well to note that stewed toma- 
toes, with pepper anda salt added in fair quantities, 
will do more towards a return of appetite than all 
medicines. Even tomato catsup has proved palat- 
able after four months administering nourishment 
by injection had failed to restore the health. Try 
them and you will find them palatable when ail 
other food has become distasteful. They may after- 
ward be taken stewed with a nice slice of juicy 
“rump” ee *round”) steak. Beef Extracts and 
Invalids’ Food prescriptions, prepared and kept 
in stock by druggists, are scarce relished by well 
persons, not speaking of those who are ill; and 
fresh, home-made articles willeventually take their 
places in the prescriptions of the physicians of the 
future. AUN? FANNY. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
Now whistlings of the quail are often heard 
‘rom buckwheat fields, while, on the calm air floats, 
The drumming of the partridge. Nota bird 
Now builds a nest ; but night is thrill’d by notes 
From crickets near, and locusts’ drowsy hum, 
That seems to say: ‘September time has come!” 


= 

New drives and walks are better made now. In 
the spring they will 
need a little repair- 
ing. 

The garden ought 
to be manured and 
plowed in the fall, 
and it will be much 
easier putin order 
early in the spring. 

In potting plants 
there should always 
be an inch layer of 
broken earthen- 
ware or pebbles in 
the bottom to se- 
cure sufficient 
drainage. 

The best time to 
cut weeds is just be- 
fore the seeds ripen. 
The roots ‘are then 
the weakest and 
less able to endure 
the loss of the tops 
and to send forth 
new shoots. 





bronze powders. 


The pot for your cala lily should be filled one-third fuil of cow 
manure-with an inch of soil ontop. The young bulbs around 


the old ones should be removed. 
MODES AND MANNERS. 


When alone, we have our thoughts to watch ; 


When in the family, our tempers ; 


When in society, our tongues. H. 


Never try to frighten children into obedience. 


The sufferings of the mind are more severe than the pains of the body. 
When table cloths are given as wedding presents, the date is usually 


worked in one corner. 


If we look upon life as a gift of days—only one to be used, improved 


at a time, all its duties can be done, all its burdens borne. 


When there its a wide difference between family and company table 
furniture, there usually exists a corresponding difference between every 


day and company manners. 


Fathers, do not get angry with your children about small things, or 
unish them, 
etain their 


rather never get angry with them at all, even if you 
Mothers, overlook the muddy boots and dirty carpets, 
affection and respect at ali costs, 


Low priced shoes and gloves are rarely cheap: they soon betray 
their quality by loss of shape, and soon wear out. Neat, well fitting 
gloves and shoes give style toa plain toilet, and are unhideable parts 
of it. By well fitting, we do not mean tight, "for a shoe that is too small 
for its wearer, makes the foot mis-shapen without making it look 


smaller. 
WANTED TO KNOW 


Will some one please give recipe ror — baker’s bread? I want 
-8., Hampton,W. Va. 


to start a bakery. 
How can I scour and make sweet a sour sah barrel? 


How old must a night-blooming cereus be before it will bloum, and 
L., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


what treatment do they require? 
How to make pop-corn candy and sweet water crackers, 
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Fall Clothing. 


Harvest’s well over by this time. You’ve 
a near memory of how hard you earned 
your money. You'll look sharper how 
you spend it, if youspend it now. Cloth- 
ing you'll need. Don’t pay a cent too 
much for it. Get our prices. Compare 
our goods. You may as well know how 
much money Wanamaker & Brown can 
save for you. You want it to wear long 
and look decent. We have a bigger stock 
than ever; can serve you better:---the 
clothing is better. But this is the point: 
We'll make clothing cost you less than 
ever. Send for samples. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HALL, 
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There comes, from yonder height, 
A soft repining sound, 
Where forest leaves are bright, 
And fall, like flakes of light, 
To the ground, 
It is the autumn breeze. 
. * . * . * 


The surplus and inferior grapes make capital 
vinegar. 

Perhaps a“ cave,” made in the north side ofahill, 
will provide good and cheap “cold storage”’ for 
fruit. 


Bear in mind the tenderness and delicacy of the 
young wheat plant, and don’t expect it to flourish 
among the clods and lumps. 


The first gait to teach the colt is a good strong, 
smart walk,and none other should be attempted 
until this has been made a habit. 


The horse-power of a farm is one of its heaviest 
expenses, and neglect to care well for the comfort 
of the horses is simply and plainly extravagance. 


The Agricultural Colleges all begin their years’ 
work thismonth. Takeaday’s holiday and inspect 
the one nearest you. "Twill do both you and the 
college good. 


If a bottle of pennyroyal be left uncorked ina 
room at night, not a mosquito or any other blood- 
sucker will be found there in the morning. So the 


Scientific American says. 
= 


The mails are to carry the bulletin of the agricul- 
tural experiment station free. Your request and 
address on a postal card to the director of the sta- 
tion in your State will secure a copy of every one 
issued. 


A good coat of castor oil applied in the evening 
once or twice a week will enable the boots to resist 
the soaking tendencies of the dew on the grass 
when going for the horses in the morning, and pre- 
ventthem from becoming hard and uncomfortable. 


Eight matches per day is the average number 
used by every man, woman and child in this coun- 
try. The insurance people have statistics showing 
that one-third of all the fires are caused by care- 
lessness in their use. Teach every child to be care- 
ful of matches, and allow no man to work about 
the barn who carries them in his pocket. 


The Maryland State Farmer's Association bas 
memoriatized Congress to amend the present pat- 
ent laws so that inventor and user may be alike 
protected from the rapacious patent shark. Let 
every Farmer's Association, Club, Alliance or 
Grange do the same thing. W.H. Armstrong, of 
Hagerstown, Md., will send copies of the Maryland 
resolution upon application. 


I notice what P. P. Wynkoop, Milford, Del., says 
about the good qualities of wind engines but he 
does not say where he puts his engine. Can the 
one he speaks of be moved from the well! to the barn 
and from the barn to the wood pile? You can move 
a steam engine where you want to. If Ishould get 
a wind mill [ would have to dig a well at the barn 
and this might cost as much as the mill, or even 
more. I suppose Mr. W. is right about the advan- 
tages of wind engines where it is practicable to use 
them. B. BOWMAN, Dayton, Va. 


There is nothing better and nothing cheaper as a 
disinitectant in privy vaults, hen houses, stables 
and other places than dry earth. Large quantities 
of it should be stored under coverin boxes and 
barrels for use during the whole year through. It 
is especially handy in winter and during the wet 
and sloppy weather of spring. By dry earth we 
mean not dry sand but dry loam. If it can be had 
no other way, construct a platform of boards, throw 
the earth on this and keep it stirred. It will dry 
inafew hours. Run it through aseive to remove 
trash and stones. 


Iam credited with having as handsome a lawn 
as there is in the community, and it would be hard 
to find a more unpromising acre near a house than 
was mine when I took it in hand. I plowed it, 
grubbed it, and picked off the roots and stones in 
September, gave it two or three complete harrow- 
ings before frost came, and the next spring harrow- 
ed and cultivated at frequent intervals until it 
became entirely clean and mellow. After corn- 
planting I hired of the township its Pennock road 
maker, and with one day’s work with one team, 
one man and myself smoothed and graded it just 
as a country lawn should be graded—leaving the 
natural swells and irregularities without any at- 
temptat leveling, only smoothing them. Then I fer- 
tilized, and cultivated, rolled and harrowed every 
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few days until September again came, and found 
ita perfect seed bed, when I sowed it with Kentucky 
blue grass, red top and white clover, rolling it in, 
The result comes pretty near being perfection of 
lawn,and is the admiration ofall the neighborhood. | 
I wish I had not put in the white clover, PROREM | 
the blossoms will get a little ahead of the mower, 
sometimes, and speck the otherwise velvety green. 

JOHN. 


A nice lamb skin prepared in this way and neat- 
ly trimmed of the tag ends, makes a royal cushion 
for mother’s favorite old rocker, or a rug tosit upon 
on the front porch of an evening. It wouldn’t make 
half a bad present from a young sheep farmer to 
his best girl. I lb. of oatmeal, 8 0Z. corrosive sub- 
limate, 4 oz. saltpeter, one gallon vineger. Boil the 
vinegar and pour over the other ingredients; stir 
briskly, and when cold immerse the skin for two 
days; then take out and stretch untildry. While 
it is drying, comb out the wool and color with any 
of the Diamond dyes, put on boiling hot with a 
brush. 


Wherever a common trout stream exists, having 


| a fall of 30 feet or more, within a reasonably short 





distance (say 200 feet,) there is the cheapest and 
most satisfactory farm-power in the world. The 
writer erected such a one twelve years ago, and 
the owner still finds it the handiest thing on the 
farm. The power is got from a 9-inch Tyler Tur- 
bine, set under a head of 36 feet, and connected to 
head water by 200 feet of 12inch wooden tubing. 
With a flow of only about 160 cubic feet per minute 
this diminutive wheel gives about 8 horse power, 
and the first cost, including a shop 16x20, with two 
floors and a bench saw, (16 inch) planer, (8 inch,) 
jigger-saw, and lathe was only what either an en- 
gine or wind-mill of one-half the capacity would 
cost alone ; and in case of the last, before erection 
of tower, The stream always supplies power when 
most needed in spring, fall and winter, but in the 
dry season cannot be used much. Besides doing 
all the wood sawing and other work, enough job 
work, such as bench sawing, turning, planing and 
jigger sawing, &c., was done within the first four 
years to nearly pay the first outlay forentire plant 
and it proved a blessing to the neighbors as well as 
its owner. M. A. saCEe, Weathersfield, Vt. 
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WHEAT FERTILIZERS *s S20 nnd S30 dive ONG 


_ agents. RK CHEMIC tn wo IRKS, York, ae 











Prices,Samples and BAUGH’S MANUAL 
Baven @ SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
CME ACM E PULVERIZING 
Clod crt Crusher and Leveler. 
tillingten, New Jersey. 
N. B,—“ Tillage is Pa and other essays sent free to par- 


The Best Tool in the world for preparing Wheat 
ties who name this paper 


BAU aan ra H RAW BONE MEAL. 
$255 HATE 
“—— UANE H NASI aes Manufacturer, 
Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread Horse Powers 
WITH PATENT SPEED 













Heebner’s Improved | Threshing Machine. Fully 
warrant Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All others 
infringements, Feed Cutter and Crusher. ams on trial; 


cena oi IEEBNET Send for c 


HEEBNER & SONS, , Langdale. Pa... 


a DRILL 











erfe erti ed. Circ ad E 
Pert rte R 4 a ns aver to all who roulars, and Eamay 


EMPIRE Dk DRILL co. SHORTSVILLE,N.Y. 











_ADVERTISE EMENTS. 


When y you write toan advertiser oe sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
i nterest to do | $0, a8 our readers are e served with the best, 





~"“ 





BC AR w. Ww HITE, Commission Merchant in 
Butter, Eggs, Fruits, Produce, &c. 1G N. Front St Phila. 
Reference- Judge D. Newlin Fell, John Bowers & Co., Phila. 


WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS! Sates est Sats 


Haas Peach; Jessie, Mammoth and Itasca Strawberries 3 
all kinds of Fruit Trees and best Small Fruits at FAIR- 
VIEW NURSERIES. Estab. 1835. Oldest in the State. oT 
and price-list free. C. H. PERKINS, Moorestow n,N.J. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 
83.50, $6.00 AND $10.00. 


Send for circular, EASTERN MANU- 
FACT’G CO., 253 8. Fifth St., Phila. 


FRUIT, Grow ERS 
FARMERS, "3882s 
at yy AGENTS! g 
OUR NEW FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


AKER, COOKER or STEAMER. Practical 
Invention. Used on om ce res a or gas stove, every da 
in the year to profit. IT HAS by sy price W it 
suit. Iliustrated Catalogue a4 oe = ~~ is eee: 

dress. atom once. GOULD & THORNDI KE 
ers and Manuf’t’rs, Vineland, N. J. 


EMPIE RE POWER ant SEPARATO 


HEAPEST andes 
most 1 IMPROVED tn’ the eet 90d 








We also manufacture Field Rollers, Plows, Feed Cutter and Crasher 
& Power Corn Shellers, ete. ‘Send for I Mlustrated Catalogue & 
List. S. 8. NESSINGER & SON, Tatamv. Northamnton (a. Pa. 


SEDGWICK WOVEN STEEL WIRE FENCE AND GATES, 





The best Pasws, Givden. Poult: 
and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 





GIBBS cane pLow 


IN STEEL, 


CHILLED AND 
COMBINATION 








BUCHER & GIB & GIBBS PLOV PLOW C0., C Canton, 0. 


BIRDSALL & SON, General te and T: 
1814 Market St.. Philadel, phia, — 



























































































sree @ WOVEN WIRE FENCING 
WIRE —_ 80c. PER ROD. 
a mae 
S Sen eS 7 PAE 
POTS EIN 
s eS ese sesosess 
3) FSS SO SSO SSS 
4 2. %e%e*o*e". 
S Sse. sss 
= “Se3ese..* se. 






: Twisted Wire Rope Selvage. 
All hee ag RE ont Tea ' us or any dealer in this line 
of goods, F Information free. Write 


TagalGuulen Woe CHitacociLLe” 





Park 
eap- 


eek Lawn, School Lo 
erfect Automatic Gate. 


est and Neatest Iron Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 
Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 300 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HERCULES 
_ WIND ENGINE. 


Before you buy send ~  eneription 
and prices of 


BEST WIND MILL 


ever invented. It is the most 
urable, most ornamental, 
most powerful, strongest, 
steadiest, chea pest, is not, lia- 
ble wrecke as automatic 
governor; can be placed in cupola 
of barn or u en a tower, and is the 
ONLY RELIABLE GEARED 
MILL - driving machinery. The 
Geo. L. oor er Bg i Cc Ons 
BUFFALO. le Mavuf'rs. 
AGENTS WANTED: 





A Yankee wit and wag of old- | and they’d swelled up so they’d choked him to 
time fame was the father of ex- | death!” S 
State Senator Herbert Joyner, of | Tt is hard to tell, often times, why drivers whip 
Massachusetts. “‘ Hallo,” he | their horses. The N. Y. Tribune, after investigating 
called out from his stage-coach | the subject gives the following reasons to cover the 
one day toa farmer, in whose majority of cases: For stumbling, owing to care- 
== barn-doorway he saw hanging a | jess and reckless driving ; for slipping down, owing 
2~— row of very lean pigs, and inside | to smooth shoes ; for shying, when frightened; for 
thedarn the man himself busy at slaughtering ; ‘Hallo, any vigorous effort to be relieved of torturing flies ; 
what you doin’ ”” ** Butcherin’,” was thereply. “ Oh, | for the breaking down of the vehicle ; and, sixthly 
I see!” said the stage driver ; “I thought you were | pecause the wind blows off the driver's hat. 
dippin’ candles.” 


What two animals have their butt ends in front ? 





af 





It’s true she writes a scrawly hand, 
Puts in two “ts” where one would do, 








Easy enough. The sheep and the goat, of course. And spells dog with an extra “ g,” IRON 
A New Jersey man has been fined fifty dollars for | But nota girlin this wide land 
keeping acow. The cow belonged to a neighbor. Is half so dear, and very few ON 4 
A tinsmith in the country has a sign which reads, One-tenth as sweet as she to me. : “ 
‘* Quart measures of all shapes and sizes sold here. Dear thing ! she sometimes says “ I seen,” eaqugnsest, and Sam 
The reason why lightning never strikes twice in ** They was,” *‘ I's mae, ” or ‘* So be you ; Parts made of Malleable Seen. 


“* Them’s yours,” ‘ They’ y’s good” —harsh to 
my ears. 
But she is still my lovely queen, 


the same place is that the same place is never there 


again after the lightning once hits it. SPRINGFIELD MA MACHINE CO. f 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
~~ Warranted not to 















Land is said to be so high in a certain booming Whose heart-beats are to mine most true, blow down off the tow- 
Western City that a pill-box containing a sample of And will be yet for many years. or and that our Geared 
it brings twenty-tive cents in open market ! Some say that love is blind, and I the power of any other 

Would add that 1 ; de Is mill in existence. 

Teacher—Give a sentence illustrating how we may at love is deaf a 0. wiltts. of Tanks and 

Though grammerless and spelling bad, plies of eveey 


learn to love our enemies. 
Pupil—I love the English sparrow when itis made 
into pot-pie. 


My love is handsome, sweet and shy. 
The secret of our love you'd know ? 
a She’s only five, and I’m her dad. 
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SF 
Little Helen, three years old, cut her thumb; she ny gk hang a i h- 
kept very quiet about it until it began to bleed, then ADVERTISEMENTS. Feed Grinders, @ JM || Min J 
she screamed: ‘‘O mamma, mamma! come quick, | ~~. ..~ Horse Powers, 7) 
oe : 1 When you 2 write 0 an advertieer be sure and tell him that you Corn Shellers, r 
the gravy’s all a-running out: read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your Pumps and 


énterest to do s0, as our readers are served with the best. Brass 

















he subjec he best method of putting awa nd Cylinders. 
On the aubject of tha be : . P ne, y 100 Farms, Rocthere community,15 miles from Washing- Send for ' 
potatoes, the head of a family of twelve, including UY ton, D!0. 0. £. HINE. Vienna, Fairtax Co.,Va. Gutaieeneee, 
ten hearty children, needs no instructions. His MARYLAN FARMS. Book and Maps Free. and Prices, By Always Buy the Best 
chief difficulty is to get enough potatoes to put away. 1 0. E. SHaNaHAN, Easton, Md. GooD Hayy) Geared or Pumping 
: SEENERE  uicigccivigininty | | “WaT Zep ame 
A little beauty found in her mother’s room gazing pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO.. Chicago, Big . . test trial, 








with delight at her image in the mirror was asked Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill (0., 
why she looked in the glass. If she had been older r A " ec ‘N 1 S Batavia, Kane Co., fil. 
she would not have answered so frankly: ‘‘’Cause EV ERY FARMER 


T likes the looks of me.” F. A. LEHMANN, Sotcitor or Paraure, Washington, D. G | 
= ___Nocharge unless ‘patent iss issecured. Send "tor Circular. 


The Philadelphia North American puts itthis way: FAR 2M ENGINES THE BEST ais OWN 





**Grocers are being fined for selling bad butter. 









When cows are giving chalk and water how can they Upright and Horizontal, 
be expected to produce the same quality of butter Stationary, 
- : ' x Portable and Semi-Portable. CHEAPEST 


that their grandmothers did ?” 


‘* You know, of course,” said the old man to the 
young man, ‘‘ that my daughter has $100,000 in her 
own right?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘And you are not worth 
acent.” ‘I’m poor, sir, but, great Scott, $100,000 
is enodgh for two! Why, I’m economical to mean- 
ness.” 


8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

WJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 

or 110 Liberty &8t., New Yor 


DON’T BUY 


A Grain Drill before 
gotting our Catalogue. 





{ ens fare 














Bobby (returned from an errand): ‘‘Ma, Miss 
Smith is gettin’ blind, I think.” Mother: ‘‘ Why, 








Bobby ?” Bobby: ‘ Because, when I went into the Use the Halladay Standard Geared Wind Mill, 1-X-L 
. eta 6 Na eee at ?? Corn Sheller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mill and do your shell- 
hall she said, ‘ Bobby, where’s your hat ?’ and there The Editor of the Farm Jour- ing and grinding at home, thus saving toll snd team ag to ond 
it was on my head all the time.” nat bought our Drill. Send when ost-door work fe suspended em the Ferm. the come Mill 
= for Casaiaguc. will cut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 

- Piling 5 Ob ’ ‘ ‘ water, ete. 
New Yorker i Isn tnatural gas considered rather a We’ a atectase the Weil :; aie on 

dangerous?” Pittsburger: ‘‘ Oh, a little.” New Pumping Wind Milla,I-X-L ty I-X-L a 
Feed M I-X-L Stalk Outters, Horse Powers, Jacks, 


Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Reversible, Swivel and Rod Hay Carri ers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks, Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 
end Railway purposes, Send for catalogue and prices, 
Rellable Agents wanted in al! unassigned territory. 


U.S, WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, UL 


WATCH FREE! .2%.222 


send your address with 2-cent stamp to 


Yorker: ‘‘I should think you’d be afraid of it.” 
Pittsburger: ‘‘ Weare. That’s the reason we're 
burning it. It’s perfectly safe after you burn it.” 
Prof. Sawbones—‘“‘ Now, sir, can you describe the 
action of disinfectants ?” Medical Student—‘‘ I think 
I can, sir.” ‘‘And the benefits derived from their D-IND r 
use?” ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘* What are they?” ‘ They aetna — 
smell so bad that people have to open their windows Great + Seduction! 
and then the fresh air gets in.” S50 ALL rea ut Nameand Floral RUPTURE: 
Cards, 100 Assorted Album Pictures -_> ight and day. 
this Elegant Ring, all for 5 two-cent stam | Le for for eireular, eN. 


Mr. Smith was anxious to know his fate that night, ee CINTON & CO.. NORTH HAVEN, CT. Blastic Truss Oo., 822 and 824 B’way, cor. 12th 


but he was a prudent man. ‘‘ Miss Clara,” he began 

tenderly, ‘‘ You are not quite your usual self this Ss Bs T 4 FE 3 ES 
evening.” ‘‘ No, Mr. Smith,” the girl replied, “I r 
am suffering from acute indigestion,” He did not 


propound the important question until the next visit. 





_ J. B. 5 SLOANE & co., Martford, Conn, 


CURED ONLY BY THE IM- 
peeved Se meats Truss, worn 












We do not know why a hen story is not as good 
as a fish story. The following is taken from a 
poultry publication and is doubtless reliable.— 
“Ever hear about our little red hen? Well,sir, she 
was on the set for keeps. Could'nt keep her off. 
Old door knobs, soda bottles,lamp chimneys, match 
safes, anything was good enough for her. Finally 
I put her on three mud turtles, and I hope to die if 
she didn’t hatch out alligators! Yes, sir, three of 
‘em! One of ’em eat her up, and when we opened 
him, there was the hen settin’ on his back teeth, 





Circulars Free, We refer to editor of this paper, Address ERIE W +, Erio, 
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O D D M ENTION 
(WHILE WE THINK t OF IT.) 


The cornsilk tassels on the ridge 
Are bronzing in the sun ; 
The eiderberries by the bridge, 
And all along the run, 
Grow purple through the golden days ; 
Barberries by the wall 
Glow crimson in the silver haze 
That ushers in the fall. 


eee 


To rid cellarand yard of snails, throw fine salt 
on them, C. F.C., Oxford, Pa. 


When careless Tom last used the plow he hung 
the clevis on the fence. It took a man and two 
boys two hours to find it when the wheat ground 

was to be harrowed. 

Two bags something like two large nail pock- 
ets holding a peck apiece and hung on each 
shoulder are handy to pick apples in. Make 
them out of old bags. 


A splendid thing to have on the bolster of the 
farm wagon when carting fruit or vegetables to 
market is Botsford Wagon Bpriogs, made by 
Pomeroy & Pearson, Lockport, 


“Ten pounds lifts one ston” says H. L. Bennett, 
of Westerville, O., concerning his stump puller, 
Mr. B’s stump puller is the best practical imple- 
ment for pulling rg that we know. 


How shall I treat potato seed in order to raise 
new varieties. . M. M., Wanesboro, Pa. 

Squeeze them out or ‘the balls, clean and dry 
them like tomato seed and sow in spring in fine 
mellow soil, covering about halfan inch deep. 

Is it desirable to paint aroof made of white 
pine shaved shingles? If so what is the best 
and cheapest paint? A. E. W., Everett, Pa 

Use Metalic Brown for both purposes. It is 
cheap and durable but not very handsome, For 
a roof and out buildings it answers very well. 
It would be better to first soak the shingles in 
crude petroleum. Buy the Metalic ‘Brown 
ground in oil. 

The editor whose portrait we gave last month got 
his experimental farm. His 
hired man couldnt get the 
hang of the new-fangled po- 
tato plow and he had to work 
it himself. The vines were 
big and the weeds still bigger, 
and there were stumps and 
rocks in the field that he had 
not yet found time to remove. 
A natural consequence was 
several pokes in the ribs by 
the plow handles, sprained 
wrists and shoulders and a . 
bad cold from getting over-heated, attended with 
lumbago and neuralgia. This is his picture taken 
by a traveling artist after his wife had put his arm 
in a sling, a mustard plaster on his face and rubbed 
his back with arnica. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. _— 











When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to you 
interest | fo do 00, as owr readers are served with the best. 


iy HARDIST & SMALL FRUIT ‘GROWER 


HSH 


WANTED. I wish to obtain the services of one who 

— hly understands, and has had practical experience 

rchardist and Smal! Fruit Grower, in a business well 

ry remuneratieely established, either as partner or employee. 
Wri ROBT. W. FURN As, Brownville, Nebraska. 


DO SE NEB Toulary act FARMS OR SALE. For 
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VERY HEAVY WHEAT CROPS 
And Surprisingly Lurge Grass Crops are grown 
by using Diamond Soluble Bone! This fertil- 
izer is entirely reliable. and by universal admis- 
sion pays the farmer better than any wheat fer- 
tilizer in the market. 
a wheat crop. 

It is wonderful for grass ; those who use it say 
the heavy grass crops following the wheat will pay 
for the Diamond Soluble Bone used, several times 
over. 

It never disappoints in its results. 

It always drills well. 

It is dry, and there is no moisture (water) to 
pay for as make weight, in buying it. 

It is Not an Acid Phosphate, and differs in its 
composition from any fertilizer made. 

It is manufactured under our own especial 
formula. 

Its results have proved its vast superiority over 
other fertilizers. 

The price puts it within the reach of every 
farmer. 

Walton & Whann Company, Wilmington, Del. 


PLANTS GIVEN AWAY. 202090 Asperacus ana 


eother Vegetable Plants. 
Strawberry and other Fruit Plants, Trees, Vines and Straw- 
berry Plants given away this oe 40,000 to be given away 
this fall. How we do this,free. I. & J. L. L EONARD, 
Iona, ok. Co., New Jersey. 





. STRAWBBRRY, a New Berry of very 
fine quality, now offered for the first 
time. Also,J EWELL,JESSIE, BELMONT 
and other varieties. P. M. AUGUR & | 
SONS, Orig’s, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 








CUTHBERT RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


son’ = 2, oy ay ei. oo, = oo 5 BL Pv to af $3.50; 
0 tor 85.00 
G. W. DIC KINSON, Essex, CONN. 


(0.000 JUNE BUDDED GLOBE PEACH 


TREES. OTHER, NURSERY STOCK. Circular Free, 
S.C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N. J. 


“ROBINSON’S UNRIVALLED 
HAY 












AND IMPROVED FARM MACHINERY. 


est Railway and Lever 


Improved Steam Engines, B 
Horse-Powers. Threshing Machines, Straw-Pre- 
serving Threshers, La Dow’s Disc and Steel Sprin 

Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Stee 
Land Rollers, Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steam- 


Send for Ill. Catalogue. [Established 1830. ] 
ELEK & MELICK CO., Albany, New York. 


ers War 


It will more than double | 












FALL PLANTING. | 
We offer the largest and most com. 
plete general stock in the U. 8., be- 


Frait & Ornamental. —y many Novelties. Catalogues 






regular cameaeees free. 
To. To others: Ne 1, Fruits, 1 
tal Trees, etc., Mesieated 
Ihe ‘No. 3, a berries; x & é 
planting. Buds selected with 
great care from the healthiest 
Tenn Price, oe per 100,cash. WALTER MORRIS, Dover Dei. 
Best and most profitable lat ite 
desirable kinds. William's Early Red best 
‘earlyapple. 50 ‘amps et trees most popu- 


_ MT. HOPEN oes ROC Sere ae York. 
trees in this vicinity. Natural 
Peach 3 Chairs choice & Globe at 
ye! 
jlar late. Serene veret jes, Pears,Cherry 


PEAC TREES, very fine, for this fall's 
seed shipped direct to me from 

ow peaches. 100,000 Peach trees Powe 

! Quince & all & fruit bearing ‘Rlants. 










Y 200,000 2-year-old A watus roots. Shade 
& ornamentals. for_catalogue. 
__ &E.EB ROGERS & SON, Mt.Holly, J. 


DREER’S 
BULBS 


ARE THE BEST. 


Our Autumn Catalogue, 
containing full information, 
ready Sept. Sth, mailed 
on receipt of stamp. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











“1G 
NIVuUd 
407) ]1}484 


Warranted the most sentaes Force-Feed 
Fertilizer Drillin existence- Send for 


circular. = 4 B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 





BEST HOME PAPER IN AMERICA 


It is a plain statement of an honest fact. 
the weekly issue of a daily paper, is esteemed to be merely a digest of the week’s news, 
ers 


Ordinarily, 
suited alone for rural 


THIS 


This is not true in reference to the WEEKLY PRESS. It is specially edited by a trained corps 


of writers selected for the purpose of making the 


NOT 
BRAG 


BEST HOME PAPER IN AMERICA 


It is adapted to the improvement and enjoyment of both sexes, of all ages, of every family, whether 
a resident of the City, village or country. 
Not a word of crime or impure suggestion in any part of the paper. 


It is an old paper, and carries its age and reputation equally well. 
Now we are seeking a new and a larger circle of readers. As an inducement to this end,we wili send 


the WEEKLY PRESS, Subscription one year, $1 00,; 
cents.§ 


and Farm Journal, Subscription one year, 5 


Both, one year, one subscription price, $1.00- 


Sample Copies of the Weekly Press furnished to any acdress free of charge. 
Address, THE PRESS COMPANY, Limited, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AEDS Central City, Nebrask 


— Crop Ky. Blue egos. 
Orchard Grass, Meadow 
Fescue or English Blue 
Grass, Johnson Grass now 


ready. Estimates on any quantity. Orders with 
cash filled at lowest market price. I1l’d Catalogue, 




















Sse y thing for Farm and Garden, free. ( Est’b. 1535.) 
CULLOUG H’S SONS, Cincinnati,O. 

For the FRENCH PUR or 

Cast-iren FEED MILL, 

uv with Cob Crusher steel 

@ that will do oe and most work 

with light tpt! for Circular. S. L. WILSON & 
CO., 223 North Broad st, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF HARDWARE. 


Faiyanized Wire and Ribbon. Barbed Fenci 
AMES M.VANCE & OO.,Nos. 211 4 213 Market St. Phite, 


By return mail. Full Description — 
Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 
GREE: Cutting. MOODY & 00., Cincinnati, 0 








The mre machine that received'an award on both Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two iast Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number builtin the 


United States, forillustration and description in +A ppleton’s Cyclo- 

pedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ recently published, thus adopting it as 

the standard machine ofthis country. Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Ys 





FOR 
SALE. 


Comprising_3,000 ACRES 


FOREST CROVE STOCK FARM! 


E Situated in one of the most fertile 
§ sections of South-eastern Kansas. 


Selected with se BREEDING AND REARING OF FINE STOCK. 


cial reference tot 





Stocked with 200 Fine Brood Mares, 300 Excellent Cattle, 200 Hogs, Ete. 


Living water and good timber in abundance. 
healthful. 


crop of corn, hay, sugar-cane, millet, etc. A rare opportunity to engage extensive 
stock. For full particulars, terms, etc., address J. 51 Lo 


Soil unexcelled in fertility. 
Barns for 500 head of stock. Fully equipped with modern machinery. Py abundant 
y. 


Climate mild and 


n raising fine 
. JONES, mgworth St., Cincinnati, O. 












Send for Ill 





in Numerous Sizes, adapted for all kinds of Power. 


——FOR GRINDING—— 


roe Av Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Oats, and all Small Grain. ? 
js - -. WE QUARANTEE 2°320 i Soo stk cis crc” 
WE GUARANTEE more work and better work with 
@ny other mill. 
> WE GUARANTEE coe cae ost you con: 


sider quality of work, durabili \Garabiity of 9 of plates, and other parts. 


®Sand Testimonial onan “Ea THE FOOS MFG. co. . CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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